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Comment 


“What a pity for the pretty little face to be all smothered up with 
black!’. No, this was not a remark made by one of Amy Shuard’s 
admirers at the first night of Aida at Covent Garden recently, but one 
made by the Princess of Wales (later Queen Alexandra) to her equerry 
in the royal box at Covent Garden concerning Patti’s make-up at the 
London premiére of the same opera. Since 1876 the make-up and cos- 
tumes adopted by Aida, Amneris and their companions in the opera have 
undergone many changes ; one only has to examine any illustrated book 
that deals with the Scala, the Metropolitan or any other famous opera 
house to realize that. And not only have make-up and costumes changed, 
but also stage sets and designs, for opera like any other theatrical form 
has to move with the times. 


These remarks are prompted by the strange reaction in some quar- 
ters to the new Aida sets and production at Covent Garden (I am not 
here concerned with the musical performance of the work, which is dealt 
with in Opera Diary). The sets are ugly and dwarf the singers we have 
been told. What extraordinary criticism! Rarely have I seen such impres- 
sive and magnificent sets for Aida, sets that give one as rarely before a 
very good idea as to just how powerful in Egyptian life the Priesthood 
was. And how gratifying it was at last to see sets on the Covent Garden 
Stage that actually did dwarf the singers; sets which gave one a feeling 
of space and size. I admit that such sets cry out for large-scale singing 
and a musical performance of Scala standards, which on this occasion 
we were denied with possibly one exception. Indeed, perhaps the singing 
seemed even poorer than it really was against such a magnificent back- 
ground. 


Mme Wallmann’s production was, it is true, open to question at 
some points, and these I have discussed elsewhere in this issue. But to 
deny a producer of Mme Wallmann’s standing (she has a list of produc- 
tions to her credit ranging from Falstaff and Orfeo at pre-war Salzburg 
to Medea with Callas and The Carmelites at the post-war Scala) the 
right to experiment, is surely to condemn opera to a slow death. One of 
the reasons for the great success of post-war Bayreuth is that the Wagner 
brothers, whether one agrees or not with what they do, have rethought 
the operas musically and dramatically. And that, I would maintain, is 
what Mme Wallmann and her designer Sgr Fiume have done with Aida 
and, as far as I can make out, with any opera they tackle together or 
individually. To blow the dust away every so often cannot but have an 
invigorating and beneficial effect on opera as a whole. H.D.R. 


Opposite: ‘Aida’ at Covent Garden in the new production by Margherita 
Wallmann, with sets and costumes by Salvatore Fiume. Above, the end 
of the Nile scene ; below, the closing duet 


Houston Rogers 
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Accompanying Lotte Lehmann’s Classes 


by Ivor Newton 


When Lotte Lehmann bade farewell, not only to public life but also 
to her singing voice, she was looking forward, she thought, to a life of 
tranquil leisure in California, with time to develop some of her minor 
talents, such as painting. Fortunately for so many, however, she continued 
to grow in youthful vitality, and when the Music Academy of Santa 
Barbara persuaded her to hold some public Master Classes, the students 
found the clouds opening and the sunshine of inspiration appearing, 
while the public was enthralled to be allowed to look and listen. Lehmann 
herself gloried in finding new problems to solve. 

After her arrival in London, where she had been invited to hold a 
course of this kind at the Wigmore Hall, Lehmann asked to hear some 
of the young students, being anxious first of all to get an idea of the 
present standard of singing in England; but she did not wish to attend 
any rehearsals. She was extremely pleased with the beauty of the voices 
of those who joined her classes, as also with their keenness to learn. Her 


one regret was that we could not find her a potential Sieglinde, © 
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Mélisande, Baron Ochs, Manon or Des Grieux; but if she returns for 
another course, I very much hope that London will have these roles 
ready for her. 

For myself, I should like to have seen a few more of our young 
professional singers joining these classes, but many of them were afraid 
of being criticized in public. This, I think, was ill-advised. Were I a 
young singer, I would rather face the critical but gentle tongue of 
Lehmann in the Wigmore Hall than the often far from considerate pen 
of a professional critic, with his far greater public. 

I was completely unsuccessful with the questions I put to Lehmann 
as to how she would conduct her classes, and when I followed her on to 
the platform, armed with the score of Der Rosenkavalier for the first 
class, I had no idea of the form the lesson was going to take. 

How that evening awakened memories! I consider myself fortunate 
indeed to have been in the audience at Covent Garden on the night 
Lehmann, unheralded, sang the Marschallin for the first time in London, 
and I remember how the sole topic of conversation in the first interval 
was the voice and acting of the beautiful new Lotte Lehmann. Before 
that performance the prevailing social cliché was ‘Alas! opera is no 
longer the same for me; you see, I was brought up on Melba and 
Caruso’. Nowadays the refrain goes, in much the same way, ‘You must 
realize that I was brought up on Lehmann, Schumann and Richard 
Mayr’. 

Soon after that event I had the pleasure of meeting Lehmann and 
playing for her. There is an old saying in our profession that no artist is 
a hero to his accompanist. I can only say that my admiration or rather 
reverence for Lehmann as an artist and my affection for her as a 
colleague have never for one moment wavered. 

Her extraordinary career has now been rounded off in a curious and 
touching way. It may be said to have begun in her birthplace, the small 
town of Perleberg in Prussia, where as a small child she was always 
fascinated by watching the local lamplighter on his rounds in the 
evening; and at the celebrations in honour of the Kaiser’s birthday she 
always loved to get a front place where she could see the huge bonfire 
being lighted. Her ambition then was to get similar jobs when she grew 
up. Later, when she first went to Berlin to study, she was told she had no 
voice, no talent, no looks and no intelligence ; but what was completely 
overlooked was her determination and capacity to learn. Her public 
career started when, at the age of twenty-one, she joined the Hamburg 
Opera to understudy Elisabeth Schumann as Sophie. Otto Klemperer, 
then twenty-four, was the conductor. I wonder how many foresaw then 
that these three would all become world-famous. We all know now, and 
although Lehmann herself has seen the end of her triumphs on the stage, 
she wonders whether she is not now achieving her early ambition to light 
lamps and fires by awakening the artistic temperaments of young singers 
of today. 

The Wigmore Hall courses, for me and others, will remain as unfor- 
gettable as that first Rosenkavalier. For those who were not present I 
should like to put some details of them on record. 
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I usually introduced the singers to Lehmann before each class. She 
would smile and only ask their names, which she never forgot. In the 
artists’ room she always said she felt just as nervous as before any opera 
performance, but all signs of nervousness vanished immediately on her 
walking across the platform. I have always noticed that, as a flower only 
blossoms with sunshine, the real artist feels happy and released only 
before a discriminating audience. 

Throughout the courses Lehmann was kindness itself, most anxious 
to avoid hurting or discouraging the students in any way; but with her 
unhurried discipline and easy charm every programme was kept com- 
pletely under control, and she had no difficulty in drawing the very best 
of which they were capable from the students. Behind the scenes every- 
body was happy and elated, and on the stage the students entirely forgot 
the audience and concentrated their whole attention on giving Lehmann 
their best. Her quick way of inducing the singers to believe in themselves, 
so essential a thing to any artist, could not be sufficiently admired. Only 
one or two appeared on the platform to resent Lehmann’s criticisms, 
and on one occasion she said, ‘Please do not look at me as if I were your 
enemy, for I can assure you I am not’. These very singers told me after- 
wards how sorry they were to have given such an utterly wrong impres- 
sion, for they actually revelled in the opportunity of singing to Lotte 
Lehmann and greatly enjoyed themselves. Without exception all the 
students spoke to me with rapture of their experiences in the classes. 

Lehmann always impressed upon the students the importance of 
reading carefully and correctly the instructions in the score so as to 
carry out the composer’s wishes as far as they possibly could. She 
showed an extraordinary command of English, always finding the right 
word to describe a shade of meaning or a particular mood or atmosphere § 
and quickly helping the singer to understand both what he was singing 
about and to convey his thought and feeling to the audience through the 
music. 

Her grasp of the essentials of teaching in this special way was the 
more astonishing because everything was done impromptu. Owing to the 
ravages of influenza we sometimes did not know the programme, or who 
would be singing, until we arrived at the hall. Even the stage properties 
would be improvised. Before a class Lehmann would look round the 
artists’ room and decide that a table would do for the balcony in 
Lohengrin, or perhaps the tall hat-stand for the tree in Bohéme. 

Lehmann would never allow herself to be drawn into any discussion 
of the mysteries of voice-production. My own experience has been that 
the better the singer, the less he will talk of voice-placing and the rest of 
it, at least during the years of public singing. Lehmann said to me, ‘I had 
no particular method of voice-production—I just got up and sang’. This, 
of course, may be just another supreme understatement, or perhaps 
another terminological inexactitude! She knows—none_ better—that 
although an audience should not be allowed to become conscious of any 
singing or acting technique, the opera singer must never forget that he 
has to project his voice and acting across the footlights and the orchestra. 
One soon learns that the pianissimo of the concert platform will not 
carry across the orchestra in an opera house. 
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The Lehmann 


Master Classes 


Lotte Lehmann instruct- 
ing Shirley Sproule in 
the Marschallin’s Mono- 


logue in ‘Rosenkavalier’ 


Anthony Parting 





Lehmann would point out the beauty or significance of a phrase, or 
even a single word, and remind the singers how much consonants can 
help. In one instance she said, ‘Please give me a hundred S’s in “stisser 
Freund”.’ She discouraged the idea of studying before a mirror or 
learning singing from gramophone records. This reminded me of a bari- 
tone who once sang to Titta Ruffo. “You sang very well’, said Ruffo, to 
which the baritone replied, ‘I am extremely happy to hear you say that, 
for I have taught myself from your records’. Ruffo’s answer was, ‘That 
does not surprise, for I noticed how well you had mastered all my faults’. 
In the same spirit Lehmann often said to the singers, ‘Do not copy me; 
never let yourself become a carbon-copy of another artist. Take my 
suggestions and develop them on your own lines. Don't hesitate to tell 
me if you disagree’. A student who was working on Marcello in La 
Bohéme said, ‘Surely that action and expression would not fit in with 
our English translation late in this scene’. “Thank you for pointing that 
out to me’; Lehmann replied, ‘you win, I lose’. 

We all know how great an impersonator she was on the stage. She 
always reminded the students how their hands and eyes could help them, 
saying, “You can’t sing or express an intense thought with flabby hands 
and dull eyes. In opera you must sing with your whole being—avoid 
monotony in your gestures; and in love scenes watch your partner, so 
that you are not both making the same gestures at the same time. In 
Fidelio Leonore’s walk and movements must be always manly. Remem- 
ber, she deceived everyone at the prison, and she looked so masculine 
that the jailer’s daughter even fell in love with her. Leonore’s love, 
devotion, and determination to free her husband must always be in your 
mind and dominate your singing and acting.’ 

No wonder that Max Reinhardt regretted not having-had Lehmann 
under his direction as a ‘straight’ actress. How I wish she would come and 
act for us in London, perhaps in one of Ibsen’s plays. 

Lehmann’s knowledge of German, Italian and French opera was 
most impressive. She was instantly ready, note- and word-perfect, to help 
the artists in any part, and by no means only in those she had herself 
had in her repertory. She would know Don José’s Flower Song in 
Carmen, for instance, and she had learnt the part of Ortrud in Lohengrin, 
not by singing Ortrud but by singing Elsa. Her memory was amazing, and 
I never saw her consult a score during a course which included scenes 
from Figaro, The Magic Flute, Fidelio, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Carmen, Aida, Lohengrin, Eugene Onegin, Bohéme, Suor Angelica, 
Rosenkavalier, and Ariadne auf Naxos. 

Lehmann is a most witty and entertaining conversationalist, but 
prefers the small gemiitlich party to a formal social occasion. She can 
give most interesting and graphic pictures of her experiences, both on 
and off the stage. She talked often of how much she had learnt from the 
great conductors she had sung with—Toscanini, Bruno Walter, Beecham, 
Fritz Busch, Klemperer—of how she had appreciated singing so often 
with Richard Strauss both as accompanist or conductor, and also of how 


Lotte Lehmann demonstrating the Marschallin’s Monologue from the 
first act of ‘Rosenkavalier’ Anthony Panting 
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much she had profited from appearances with Leo Slezak and Chaliapin, 
both superb actors. When I asked her whether she found Toscanini 
difficult and exacting as a conductor, she said, ‘Not at all. Toscanini said 
if a singer were a great artist he could overlook much, but with singers 
who were less than artists he would always insist on their parts being 
at least musically correct’. She told Toscanini how everybody at Salzburg 
worshipped him, to which he replied, “You must not use such extravagant 
language to me—you should reserve that for Mozart, Beethoven and 
Brahms. I am only a conductor, perhaps a good conductor, but that is all’. 

She had stories of Puccini, too. When he attended a Bohéme per- 
formance in Vienna the artists were somewhat apprehensive lest he 
should disapprove of their style of singing and acting in Italian opera. 
No polite messages were sent round in the intervals, and when Lehmann 
met Puccini at the end of Act 4, she asked him, ‘Maestro, were you not 
pleased with us?’. Puccini's reply was, “Look into my eyes, for there you 
will see my tears of gratitude’. He stayed for the premiére of Suor 
Angelica, the title-part of which Lehmann created in German. At the 
first performance the producer wanted a white donkey to add to the local 
colour of the convent in southern Italy. Unfortunately only a light grey 
one could be found, so just before its appearance the producer had it 
heavily dusted with white powder; but as soon as the animal appeared 
on the stage, it hee-hawed fortissimo and proceeded to shake itself to get 
rid of the powder, much to the distress of the singers. 

One of her stories, concerning an animal of a rather higher class, is 
that of an American pupil whom Lehmann told to remember always to 
control her emotions on the stage, just as one would control a horse when 
riding across country; to which the pupil answered, quite seriously, ‘Do 
you think it would be a good idea if I bought a horse?’. 

It was her highly developed sense of fun, perhaps, that prompted me 
to tell Lehmann that I thought she was the least German of all the 
German artists I had ever known. To which she observed that by tem- 
perament and character she thought she was completely Viennese, and 
that perhaps her only Prussian trait was her love of punctuality. 

One of the accompanist’s problems is the question of tonal balance 
with the soloist’s voice. The dramatic soprano, the light coloratura singer, 
the tenor, the bass—each calls for a different measure of tonal support ; 
and I found that accompanying Lehmann at her classes, when she sang, 
as she said, without any voice whatsoever, again called for an entirely 
new treatment of the piano. Many people have told me how greatly 
impressed they were with her illustration of the Flower Song in Carmen 
or ‘Abscheulicher’ in Fidelio, but no one appears to have noticed her 
lack of voice or remarked on my skeleton accompaniment. 

I mention this merely to show how much there was to be learnt at 
these classes—by anybody. They will long be remembered for the quick- 
ness of Lehmann’s observations, her constant sympathy with the students 
and their problems, her unfailing wit and good humour, and the infinite 
variety of her illustrations, both vocal and histrionic. 

Many professional singers asked me to try to arrange private lessons 
with Lehmann for them, but she said, ‘My fees for private lessons would 
be so high that only the silliest pupils would be prepared to pay them; 
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Anthony Panting 
Shirley Sproule as the Marschallin, Margaret Lensky as Octavian rehearse 
a scene from Act 1 of ‘Rosenkavalier’ while Lotte Lehmann looks on 


and I take pleasure only in teaching talented pupils, for they alone 
understand what I am talking about’. 

On her departure from London all those who had taken the course 
were sad, but full of appreciation and gratitude for all they had gained 
and learnt; and I, as her combined orchestra-pianist-harpsichordist- 
répétiteur,, felt that these four weeks had been amongst the most 
stimulating and happy of my professional life. What surprises me at the 
end of it all is that none of our opera companies approached Lehmann 
to try to induce her to produce, coach or advise their artists in a new 
production of, say, Fidelio or Rosenkavalier. 

(Desmond Shawe-Taylor writes about the classes he attended— 
pages 790-791.) 


The Carl Rosa Trust announce that Mrs Phillips is retiring from the 
artistic direction of the company at the end of the present autumn tour. 
Together with her late husband Mr N. B. Phillips, C.B.E., they have jointly 
directed the fortunes of the company since 1924. 

In 1953 the Arts Council of Great Britain provided the funds to purchase 
the company and the Trust was formed to carry on the vital work of touring 
opera throughout the British Isles. 

Although Mrs Phillips is retiring from active direction she will retain 
her seat on the Board and continue to give all the help and advice of her 
long experience. The Trust has been fortunate through the courtesy of the 
University of Manchester in securing the services of Professor Humphrey 
Procter-Gregg, who holds the chair of music in that University to succeed her 
as Artistic Director for a limited period. 
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Eight Years with Opera on Television 
by Peter Herman Adler 


Musical and Artistic Director, NBC Opera Company 


Looking back at the eight year history of the NBC Opera, I have 
come to the conclusion that it owes its existence to the fact that nobody 
paid much attention to it when it started. In 1949 the infant, television, 
had plenty of time and few established programmes to work with. This 
was the reason why Sarnoff’s and Toscanini’s friend Samuel Chotzinoff 
was able to get a small budget and a few half hour segments for an 
operatic experiment in which few people, except the above mentioned, 
believed. America was, and partly still is, considered not to be an ‘opera 
country’. The chance that a number of people who had bought a tele- 
vision set mostly to watch boxing and wrestling would watch an opera 
was considered extremely small. To the surprise of almost everybody 
Mr Average American responded favourably. 

Another hurdle was taken successfully beyond all expectations: the 
first test show put on the NBC television screen was the fourth act of 
La Bohéme in a new English version. With Maestro Toscanini, whose 
NBC Symphony orchestra served simultaneously as our opera orchestra, 
sitting at home at his television screen and listening to ‘his orchestra’ 
perform in English ‘his’ Bohéme (the world premiére of which he had 
directed a little more than 50 years ago) the end of our chances could 
have come right then and there. But, after our first broadcast, he invited 
me to his studio and expressed his approval both from the casting and 
from the conductor’s point of view. Then I had reason to believe that 
the NBC Opera had a chance. 

In our eight year history four productions, in my opinion, have 
played a decisive role. Each of them represents a different style, a differ- 
ent type of opera and a different challenge. Each of these operas taught 
us important lessons and brought us the kind of response which helped 
secure our future. The four productions I am referring to were the world 
premiére of Menotti’s Amahl and the Night Visitors, our 14 hour tele- 
vision version of Benjamin Britten's Billy Budd, Mozart's complete 
Marriage of Figaro, and finally, Prokofiev's War and Peace. 

Menotti’s Amahl, the first opera commissioned especially for tele- 
vision, was the easiest success as far as the NBC opera staff is concerned. 
This sincere little masterpiece is so well conceived and written that under 
Menotti’s own expert direction it simply could not miss. Like most of 
Menotti’s operas, it is equally well suited to the stage as to the television 
screen. Still, to have commissioned it long before anybody knew that 
there would be an NBC Opera, proved a case of good luck—but the 
kind of luck we all need to succeed. 

By far more difficult and more baffling was the success of Britten’s 
Billy Budd. A lot of problems had to be solved before it could come to 


A scene from the NBC television performance of ‘La Bohéme’ NBC 
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the screen. It might prove interesting and instructive to talk about it in 
more detail. Despite the successful premiére in London’s Covent Garden, 
the grapevine whispered before the piano score arrived in America that 
the work was long drawn, difficult and somewhat monotonous. The late 
Olin Downes, dean of American music critics, wrote two long articles in 
the music section of the Sunday New York Times in which he ‘tore the 
work to pieces’, as professional jargon would say. He had seen the per- 
formance in London and in Paris. In his opinion the work was Britten's 
weakest and the chances for a success outside London he considered to 
be nil. When the piano score came into our hands, however, we thought 
that it would make an excellent television opera if cut the right way. 
When I came to London, I tried to persuade Britten through his 
publisher to let us cut the opera our own way—a permission which in a 
slightly resigned way was finally given. The production broadcast over a 
nationwide network proved not only the -succés d’estine which we 
expected but a true popular success of dimensions which even now in 
retrospect we cannot quite understand. As a proof of how strong the 
effect of this 14 hour version was, the following fact may be considered. 
Several years ago when the project came up to make an opera film for 
regular run in cinemas as a trial balloon, a number of kinescopes were 
shown. We showed samples from Carmen, Butterfly, Bohéme, and with- 
out any thought that it could be chosen, Billy Budd. After long delibera- 
tion, Billy Budd was chosen as the most likely to succeed. The project 
itself had to be shelved, but the encouragement we got from the success 
of a quite difficult contemporary work like Billy Budd has decisively 
influenced our thinking and planning. 

The success of the complete Marriage of Figaro was equally un- 
expected. This was, by the way, the first time a big standard work was 
performed in its entirety. It showed what Mozart can mean to an 
uninitiated mass audience if performed understandably and it has 
encouraged us to follow up with 
The Seraglio and The Magic Flute 
(with a new English version by 
W. H. Auden commissioned by 
NBC). The success of Auden’s 
libretto made it possible to com- 
mission from him a new Don 
Giovanni version (which was fin- 
ished last summer and which we 
hope to perform next season). 

The success of Prokofiev’s War 
and Peace belongs in the category 
of Billy Budd. Here again is a con- 
temporary, quite problematical 


A scene from the last act of ‘La 
Traviata’ in the NBC television 
performance. Elaine Malbin is 
Violetta 





NBC 





A scene from the NBC performance of ‘Billy Budd’ with Leon Lishner 
as Claggart and Theodor Uppman as Budd 


work which in its latest version was only produced in Russia. It seems to 
belong in the category of contemporary opera for which the television 
screen seems ideally suited. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these four success stories are 
highly encouraging to the modern composer. While the television screen 
never can be (and never should intend to be) a substitute for the live 
opera stage, there is a great chance that together with the live stage it 
will make opera in many countries do something that up to today has 
really only been done in Italy: mass entertainment in the best sense. 

We at NBC are making operatic development in reverse: unlike 
most European countries we have started with television and branched 
out into live opera. With our experience from television we believe we 
have rediscovered a number of features which are characterized through 
Opera comique. We have founded our own live opera company and hope 
to complete a development which 20 years ago was considered impossible 
even by the most enthusiastic opera lovers. These lines are written from 
the first leg of a nationwide tour of three productions by the NBC Opera 
Company—Figaro, Traviata, Butterfly. This live opera company owes its 
existence to the success of the television opera. What better testimony can 
there be for the effectiveness of opera on television? 
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NBC 
Peter Adler with Pinkerton and Cio-Cio-San at an NBC ‘Butterfly’ 
rehearsal 


Peter Adler is the musical and artistic director of the NBC Opera Com- 
pany. A Czech by birth, he first studied violin and conducting, then composi- 
tion in Prague under Zemlinsky, and had an active career in his homeland 
before emigrating to America after Munich. Together with Samuel Chotzinoff 
he founded the NBC Opera Company, which toured 47 cities in America in 
the autumn of 1956. He has directed the first performances of a number of 
contemporary works, and gave the first production outside the U.S.S.R. of 
Prokofiev's War and Peace. He will shortly conduct the first television pro- 
duction of Poulenc’s Les Dialogues des Carmélites. 

In eight seasons the company has presented an impressive list of operas, 
beginning in 1951 with Weill’s Down in the Valley, Madama Butterfly, Die 
Fledermaus, and Contes d’' Hoffman, and continuing in subsequent seasons with 
Carmen, Hansel und Gretel, Gianni Schicchi, Pagliacci, Offenbach’s R.S.V.P.. 
Amahl and the Night Visitors, Pique Dame, Il Tabarro, Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia, Billy Budd, Bernstein’s Trouble in Tahiti, Martinu’s The Marriage, 
Suor Angelica, Der Rosenkavalier, Macbeth, Le Nozze di Figaro, Vittorio 
Giannini’s The Taming of the Shrew, Pelléas et Mélisande, Salome, Die 
Entfiihrung, Tosca, The Saint of Bleecker Street, Lukas Foss’s Griffelkin, Der 
Zauberfl6te (in the new Auden-Kallmann translation), Norman dello Joio’s 
The Trial at Rouen, War and Peace, Stanley Hollingsworth’s La Grande 
Bretéche, and La Traviata. 

Plans for next season, the ninth consecutive one, will include five pro- 
ductions, among them Les Dialogues des Carmélites, Amahi and the Night 
Visitors, Rigoletto, and Die Meistersinger. The company will also tour 55 
cities with three operas, La Traviata, Figaro, and Madama Butterfly. 
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Television Opera in Germany 
by Ernst Koster 


Between 1953 and 1957 about 25 to 30 television operas were shown 
in Germany. Following broadcasts of small musical items from Berlin in 
1941-1944, which reached the length of operettas, Hamburg became the 
new starting point. It was this station which began in 1951, after the 
years of disaster, short trial evening transmissions. 

In December 1953 a Dutch company televised Menotti’s fairy-tale 
opera Amahl and the Night Visitors. This programme met with apprecia- 
tion, and a few weeks later Dr Herbert Junkers, the operatic director, 
was bold enough to venture on the difficult task of a performance with 
children, who sang Benjamin Britten’s The Little Sweep. The experiment 
succeeded remarkably well: a confident production and the high standard 
reached in the intimate opera style gave this early musical television 
performance a convincing send-off. The designer, Joksch, and the camera 
men could make good use of experience gained during the Berlin period ; 
and by now there was no need for lengthy discussion about the scale of 
grey tones in the décor and the framing of the sets on the screen. The 
opportunity was there for future operatic directors to solve the visual 
problems successfully during the coming few years. And these problems 
—as we found—consisted in transposing certain film possibilities into the 
language of music through television. How much has been realized since 
then? 

Looking back over the last four years it almost seems as if the 
increasing routine in the possibilities of artistic expression has led to no 
greater effects than were already apparent in the children’s performance 
right at the beginning. For what did we see then? Things that simply 
amazed us. We watched the two little chimneysweeps standing on the 
hearthrug and ordering the youngster with his broom to climb up the 
yawning black chimney. Suddenly—quite near to us—appeared the little 
boy’s frightened face. Later on we saw the pots where water was simmer- 
ing which the children used to clean the little boy’s house. How novel 
this combination of elements from film and opera was! And how power- 
fully we felt that these children were not being filmed, but were living 
and moving before our eyes! At the time, I wrote, “With such a trans- 
formation of the operatic background it is evident that the traditional 
fashion of staging operas—the entry, singing, acting, exit—will appear 
completely out of date with the television camera. Technique can only 
solve the problem through a cinema approach.’ 

In the following years the cinema approach was undoubtedly used 
to the full, but in most cases not very intelligently and without being 
further developed. That is one of the hopes which have not been realized. 
Then the thought naturally occurred that with the beginning of TV opera 
everyone—from directors, programme-chiefs, and producers down to the 
humblest camera cable-shifter—would be inspired with a new spirit; 
various composers would feel themselves bound to produce works, small 
in dimension but adapted for visual performance, which would test out 
the new ideas and the cinema approach. 
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But as always reality proved stronger than dreams. First, TV opera 
transmissions took a back seat in programme planning, which was largely 
occupied with topical items (only one TV opera every two or three 
months) ; then, the number of television viewers was still small (at first 
about 4,000 and only in 1957 approaching a million); costs and the 
technical difficulties of operatic TV production were and continue to be 
considerable ; and lastly, today’s lively interest in opera transmissions was 
at that time not yet apparent. 

For productions at Hamburg during 1954 and 1955 Junkers’s TV 
operatic team had to set to and develop their professional technique with 
works of smaller compass—mostly one-acters with gay librettos dating 
from 1780 to 1910: Lortzing’s Die Opernprobe, Haydn's Lo Speziale, 
Flotow’s La Veuve Grapin, Gluck’s Der Trunkenbold inder Hdlle, Blech’s 
Versiegelt, Weber’s Abu Hassan and Humperdinck’s Hansel und Gretel. 

Performances were notable for increasing sureness in production, as 
well as for camera shots of significant moments of action or objects 
associated with them. We envisaged a new style of intimate opera, hoped 
perhaps for a wonderful period of free camera work similar to Tairov’s 
free theatre and inspired by Pudovkin’s film scripts. This hope still exists 
and is strengthened whenever remarkable performances take place. 

On the other hand there are unfortunately imperfections enough to 
damp our enthusiasm for TV opera. Sometimes it is the sets: they 
provide too restless a background or their realistic character forcibly 
interferes with the picture which by means of orchestra, voices and pro- 
duction is beginning to form in our imagination. Then again it may be 
the tempo set by producers—normal it is true—but too dragging for this 
medium: when the orchestra plays lively semi-quaver passages from 
Mozart, Haydn and Lortzing, then we expect from the actors the same 
light dancing movement—not some suggesting that they are swimming 
in treacle. The rapid notes are delivered with no corresponding increase 
of physical activity. At other times we see a nigiit scene played with 
bright cheerful lighting in place of the mysterious shadows with the 
silhouetted faces of the singers in strong relief, such as we have created 
in our imagination. Briefly, there is still a great deal of dead stylistic 
rubbish which must soon be swept away. 

Since 1955 seven studios in Western Germany send out in rotation 
the TV programme: they are Hamburg, Cologne, Berlin, Stuttgart. 
Baden-Baden, Frankfurt and Munich. Grand opera has only been trans- 
mitted so far from Hamburg and Munich. Opera directors can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand: Junkers, Sellner, Wilhelm, Berger 
and ten Haaf. A short note about these personalities may indicate where 
they are steering the ship of TV opera in Western Germany. 

Most of the performances from the Hamburg studio were directed 
by Herbert Junkers, of which up to now the best have been Auber’s 
Fra Diavolo; Verdi's La Traviata; Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole; and 
Braunfels’s The Sorcerer's Apprentice. Junkers is a master of sober 
realism and characteristic gesture, of camera manipulation and careful 
choice of the field of vision during the ensembles. Frequently, however. 
the most realistic of his sets (designed by his talented colleague, K. H. 
Joksch) show a tendency towards the conventional. His Traviata (1954), 
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inspired with psychological penetration, impressed one more by its inner 
acoustic and visual mobility than the New York N.B.C. version, whose 
TV relay we saw last year. His Fra Diavolo (1955) showed humour and 
high spirits. In L’Heure espagnole (1957) he succeeded in creating, in 
spite of Ravel's rather hesitant, ponderous text, a finely ironical 
atmosphere. 

Munich is a complete contrast to Hamburg. Here Kurt Wilhelm 
operates, and he has been responsible (in addition to many entertaining 
programmes) for two outstanding Mozart productions. For Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail (1955) and Figaro (1956), he had records of the actors 
(not the singers) made for post-synchronization. The first of the two 
Operas was criticized unfavourably by the professionals for the unfamiliar 
technique of the dubbing; but there was compensation to come, and 
the brilliant dubbing in the second opera earned the appreciative recogni- 
tion of both public and critics. 

The Hamburg and Munich operatic transmissions are distinguished 
by several peculiarities. There is a friendly rivalry between them. From 
both stations the camera direction is excellent—but from Munich lighting 
is frequently more effective. The intervals at the end of the acts in 
Figaro were handled by the Munich station in superior fashion; they 
were not regarded merely as awkward gaps, but as well-timed periods 
for recuperation. And so one heard and recognized the entr’acte by short 
extracts from the same opera played on organ or harp. The intervals at 
Hamburg are generally filled with an intelligent but rather too intellectual 
mixture of informative comment and pictures. On the acoustic side 
Hamburg has the advantage. While Munich has only used up to date 
tonal reproduction which fails to correspond to the acoustic properties 
of stage performance, in Hamburg variations of tone are the rule. Karl 
Heinz Schliiter, a conductor specially noted for the acuteness of his ear, 
regularly modulates in various ways the master sound track which is used 
later for synchronizing. He makes use of a two-way microphone, and 
pays from the start most careful attention to the acoustic conditions and 
intervals between soloists and chorus which will later be visible to the 
eye during the performance. From one moment to another he varies the 
quality and quantity of sound according to his own instinctive judgment ; 
and during the performance he closely observes the movements of the 
actors and adjusts their voices to the volume of the orchestra. A fine 
dramatic illusion is the result of this attention to acoustics. 

The picture would not be complete without a reference to some 
productions which linger in one’s memory on account of their unusual or 
idealistic character. In 1954 the late Walter Braunfels composed a so- 
called TV-ballad taken from Goethe’s poem The Sorcerer's Apprentice. 
In this the words were sung and the action performed as a ballet. With 
Hein Heckroth’s imaginative sets, with choreography (unfortunately 
rather rigidly classical) by Helga Swedlund, and with the production by 
Herbert Junkers, the work had an excellent reception. The short opera 
Hercules (1956) had a score composed on similar lines. With words by 
Harry Voges—a neatly contrived love-intrigue on board ship—and music 
by Cesar Bresgen, this trifle played only twelve minutes. Junkers had the 
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run-over filmed to give greater freedom for visual effects. But this 
miniature opera form proved too small in scale: it failed to achieve any 
permanent dramatic effect. 

Munich staged its TV opera début in 1955 with Mozart’s La Finta 
Giardiniera. Heckroth’s garden scenes were full of charming colour ; but 
the producer’s attempt to liven up visually the overture by means of 
ballerina solos, and the still immature balance of tone between orchestra 
and singers in passages of dialogue—all this indicated the groping efforts 
of the first stage. Carl Orff’s fairy opera Die Kluge (1955) gave promise 
of a determined effort to attain the highest standard of performance. It 
was, indeed, extraordinarily good, for it adequately conveyed the essential 
stylized symbolic character of the work and justified the truth of the 
painter Max Liebermann’s dictum, ‘Art consists in leaving out!’. Gustav 
Rudolf Sellner, the producer, grasped the inner spiritual meaning of each 
dramatic situation, and brought to the screen, as far as was possible, 
what was of the greatest significance: the human faces of the characters. 
If, as a result, viewers were irresistibly lured into the enchantment of 
this work of art, it was due to the happy balance of merits, to the reticent 
but vital music, the rhythmical charm of the text and the talents of the 
artists taking part. 

Sellner attained an equally intense effect in another of Orff’s works: 
Comoedia de Christi Resurrectione (1956). In the psalm-like introduction 
he let the figures of the mourning women, swathed in long robes, move 
slowly across a dark background. Herbert Graf, director of the New 
York Metropolitan Opera, after seeing a television transmission of this 
scene at the International Conference on Opera in Salzburg in 1956, said, 
‘This rhythmical composition of camera pictures remains one of the most 
beautiful and moving excerpts that I have seen on a television screen’. 

It does not seem impossible that our hopes for the development of 
film-television technique will be fulfilled. The series of German TV operas 
has already demonstrated that we are on the way to valid aesthetic 
principles and a characteristic style. One is justified in assuming that with 
the European Television Programme the exchange of operas will become 
more frequent. But language barriers are still apparently too strong. 
That is regrettable. In spite of it, the supporters of opera in Western 
Germany want to enlarge the circle of their acquaintance. They tell us, 
‘We see too little from England, France and Italy—and nothing at all 
from Eastern Germany and Russia!’ And they are right. Only through 
opportunities of comparing artistic performances can the genuine living 
style of TV opera be developed and strengthened. 


- r 
The Italian T.V. Scene 

Italian television had already been functioning on a national scale for 
several months when it made its operatic début. This was on April 24, 1954, 
with an excellent edition of // Barbiere di Siviglia, starring Rolando Panerai, 
Nicola Monti, Antonietta Pastori, and Franco Calabrese, and conducted by 
Carlo Maria Giulini. This first production remains one of the best that has 
been done on T.V. here, and its virtues are the same that have distinguished 
subsequent television operatic ventures. The producer of /] Barbiere was 
Franco Enriquez, who later directed a number of other operas for T.V., 
including a superb and original Pagliacci (starring Gobbi and the then 
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newly-discovered Franco Corelli). At that time, Enriquez had not staged many 
operas in Italian opera houses, but he had a good deal of T.V. experience— 
along with considerable musical knowledge—and he did not simply try to 
‘adapt’ a stage production to the limits of the tiny screen. He made ample 
use of close-ups, carefully chose details to focus on during transition scenes, 
and did not clutter the field of vision. 

The chief fault of this Barber has also unfortunately been perpetuated 
in ali of Italian T.V. opera productions: the practice of dubbing. To avoid 
all the technical pitfalls of televising an actual performance, T.V. authorities 
decided to have singers and orchestra cut a tape; therefore what the televiewer 
really sees is a performance going on in a ‘deaf’ studio, the singers singing 
or simply moving their mouths in synchronization with the previously cut 
tape, which they hear at the same time the audience does. In Enriquez’s first 
productions the singers were all good actors and, thanks to careful training, 
were able to give the impression of spontaneity. But in later productions, 
less exigent directors and perhaps with less rehearsal-time, there have been 
far too many embarassing moments when the singers’ lips move soundlessly ‘ 
or else remain tight shut while the hearer listens to a few stray top notes. 

Apart from this visual annoyance, a dubbed opera performance never 
has the vivacity of a real evening in the theatre and this has been thoroughly 
proved to Italian audiences on those rare occasions when the cameras are 
actually taken to La Scala or some other opera house and a real production 
is televised. Technically, these programmes are far from perfect: grey flicker- 
ing lights cast gloomy shadows over the singers’ faces, which are always dis- 
tant (it’s like seeing the opera from the back of the gallery, perhaps using a 
dusty opera-glass from time to time) and wrongly made-up. But the feeling 
of an authentic night at the opera is there—something which dubbing ir- 
retrievably filters out of other T.V. operatic evenings. 

The great virtue of these opera productions has been the television's 
eagerness to seek out new singers. Though once in a while there is a big 
name production (for instance the Andrea Chénier with Del Monaco and 
Antonietta Stella), in general the stars of T.V. operas here are young and 
unknown. Panerai was far from a big name when he sang the inaugural 
Figaro in 1954; since then Virginia Zeani—now an international star—was 
introduced as Gilda; Anna Moffo—whom nobody in Italy had heard of at 
the time—gave a thrilling performance of Butterfly, in an otherwise un- 
fortunate edition of that opera in January 1956, and in December of the 
same year returned to the screen to sing a charming Sonnambula. 

By and large, Italian T.V. sticks to the sure-fire hits of the standard 
Italian repertory. In addition to the operas already named there have been 
productions of Un Ballo in Maschera (with Panerai and Marcella Pobbe), Il 
Trovatore (Del Monaco, Barbieri), La Traviata, La Bohéme, Tosca, Falstaff, 
and so on. 

In the case of Falstaff, Italian T.V. called in Herbert Graf to produce. 
The result was not a success. Graf did not seem to have an idea of the special 
requirements of T.V. opera staging: the screen was cluttered; the ‘effects’ 
were ridiculous (especially the laundry-hamper being thrown into the Thames; 
it looked like a match-box, which is probably what it was). But even more 
disastrous was the arty version of Mavra staged by Tatiana Pavlova. With 
considerable pains and, one imagines, some expense, Mme Pavlova had pup- 
pets constructed for each of the characters and some fantastic landscapes 
made out of sponge, apparently, and Gruyére. Shots of the puppets were 
alternated with scenes of the real, flesh-and-blood singers (including Oralia 
Dominguez in good form as the Mother); but the trick didn’t work, the steely 
eye of the camera didn’t allow the two groups of sets and players to fuse. 
It was an irritating two-ring circus, in which Strawinsky’s music was lost. 

Apart from Mavra, the only contemporary opera that has been done was 
a little Italian work 1 Due Timidi by Nino Rota. But Italian T.V. plans to 
produce other modern works along with standard ones in the course of the 
winter, and—as in the past—viewers will be able to see the most important 
events at La Scala and Italy’s other major opera houses. William Weaver 
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Kleiber in Buenos Aires, 1939 
by John Russell 


(Final extracts from John Russell's book ‘Erich Kleiber—A Memoir’, 
published recently by Andre Deutsch, price 21s.) 


Kleiber sailed for Montevideo and Buenos Aires on June 24, 19339, 
and for the next eleven months he was separated from his wife and 
children. For them, as for most other people in the world, it was a 
detestable time, and Kleiber did his best to distract them by reporting, 
day by day, upon all that he had done. It is not easy to reproduce the 
characteristic flavour of his letters: Kleiber as a correspondent was 
abrupt, many-tongued, incisive, uproarious, candid and direct. But it may 
be worth while to present, in diary form, a series of extracts from these 
letters—so vividly do they portray both Kleiber himself and the colour 
and cut of his life in South America. 


Thursday 11 July 

Good rehearsal this morning. Terribly nice letter from Engel—he 
says that the Valkyries in their performance ought to be called Schmeiss- 
weisse, Schlepptraute, Quetschilde, Fettwige, Grausgerde, Stinklinde, 
Falschleite and Miessrune! 
Tuesday 8th August 

Engel writes that they’ve cancelled yet another of the Elektra rehear- 
sals we'd planned because they ‘need the time’ for something else. Well, 
that’s goodbye to Elektra on the 22nd! And now I've got some real hard 
work to do with the chorus. 
Tuesday 15th August 

Pauly will be a fine Elektra! But poor homeless me, in this dreadful 
noisy hotel, so damp and smelly and hot! I was spoiled at Montevideo, 
of course. I hear that Konetzni and Janssen will travel with you? Give 
her my greetings and thank her for remembering my birthday. The 
orchestra here is well below Monte Carlo standard, for the moment. 


Saturday 26th August 

It all went off splendidly yesterday evening. Pauly was quite excel- 
lent, Reich has come on wonderfully, Kindermann was first class, the 
orchestra did brilliantly except for a few trifles. The public sat on as if 
paralysed (the abonnés stayed in their seats—probably most of them 
thought there would be another act, with a funeral service and so on!). 
Not a very noisy reception, but a really good performance all the same. 
The refreshment room people hate it because there isn’t an interval. The 
lavatories don’t do much business, either. Afterwards I went with Frau 
Hirsch and her daughter and the Poliakoffs to the Paris, but I only drank 
jugo de uva. The little birdy was with me last night and was asking about 
you. 
Monday 28th August 

Elektra was a great success with the press. Friday is Zigeunerbaron, 
and what we do after that depends on what happens in Europe. If neither 
Konetzni nor Lorenz gets here the programme will be thrown out, any- 
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By permission of Andre Deutsch 


Kleiber and the orchestra of the Teatro Colon on the occasion of the 
conductor's first visit to Buenos Aires in 1926 


way. Elektra yesterday afternoon and then a 3-hour rehearsal for 
Zigeunerbaron. 1m learning to stay longer in bed—slept till 9 today, 
since 1 a.m.! and always dead tired in the evening after two big 
rehearsals. Cassilda sees that I always have uva and fresh lemons and 
mineral water, and I read the Critica (very anti) and drop into bed with 
two litres of liquid in my belly. Oh, how I wish that the world was at 
peace, and we 3 together, and that it was possible to go for 24 hours 
without reading always the same names, always the same subjects! 
Thursday evening, 7 p.m. 

How terrible is this uncertainty! Now they say that no celivery of 
letters can be guaranteed, by any route, to Europe. So I shall send you 
a radiogram to tell you how much I am thinking of you! 

This afternoon 1.30-4 and evening 9 till 11.30 Zigeunerbaron with 
orchestra—such a lot of work, waltzes and march and czardas, but I 
enjoyed it and had a bitter-sweet homesickness. 

Friday Ist September 

So the war has begun! And here we have Zigeunerbaron tonight. 
The ‘battle-songs’ aren't going to sound very funny. Today came your 
cable saying that you had offered your services as a driver. Please, please, 
Ruth! Remember the children and drive carefully! And, if in time it 
seems to you that you are not absolutely needed, please give in your 
resignation! It makes me terribly uneasy to think of you driving on those 
high mountain roads. 
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Saturday 2nd September 

Well, it was a great success! Grassi and the German singers were 
very nervous and people were afraid that there would be anti-German 
demonstrations, but there weren't. The overture won them over at once. 
I was homesick, often enough, but in good form. 

Monday 4th September 

Today you would have been in Rio, and letters are waiting for you 
there. There’s every sort of commotion here, of course, and a good deal 
of anti-German feeling. Lorenz, Janssen and Konetzni can’t come, so 
that means no Tristan, no Gétterdimmerung, no Walkiire. Instead we're 
going to do Gluck’s Orpheus, Rosenkavalier, and Bartered Bride. We've 
heard of a Sophie in Rio. I’m so restless and distracted that it’s lucky 
Zigeunerbaron and The Seasons don't call for intense concentration. A 
Beethoven cycle would be out of the question at the moment. I think of 
that lovely, lovely country and pray that it will all be over very soon! 
If only they may leave Vienna and Prague alone! 

Monday I 1th September 

I've written you a night-letter-telegram and will send it off when I 
go to discuss our next programmes. Times are quite crazy when you can 
never think more than 24 hours ahead. We've got to bring out the 
Rosenkavalier as quick as we can, but Pauly (Marschallin)’s new to it, 
Béhm (Faninal)’s new to it, and we may have Micheau from Rio as 
Sophie! Then Orpheus and The Bartered Bride—but, how, and who 
with, God knows. 

Friday 15th September 

The Seasons was a very good performance!! Fleischer really excel- 
lent, Pataky very good, in style especially, Bohm had to contend (forgive 
me!) with clot after clot of phlegm, chorus and orchestra macanudo, 
four or five recalls after each season, and afterwards I went for half an 
hour to the Sorrentino with the niece of dear dead Schulz, and ate some- 
thing. She’s not plagued with beauty, but very sweet, and we talked such 
a lot about the dear old man who died (being a good Austrian) just in 
time. 

No rest today—nothing like that! In the morning Rosenkavalier 
orchestra rehearsal, in the evening discussion of Orpheus with Engel and 
Gielen, and then at last I hope to get to a film. 

Sunday 24th September 

1 p.m. orchestra rehearsal The Seasons (change of cast). 2 to 3.30 
orchestra again (Rosenkavalier). And at 5.30 Seasons performance, and 
then to a film with the Engels (I fell fast asleep). Yesterday the little 
Micheau arrived to sing Sophie and Eurydice. She knows Veuillermoz and 
he wanted her to sing Rosenkavalier with me, just once in her life. Voice 
small but sweet, sings in French (which sounds funny at times and adds 
to the general confusion). This morning Act I, Rosenkavalier, tonight 
Zigeunerbaron. Gielen is the only person I see a lot of, and we talk about 
our ‘far-flung families’! His is in Austria, and his wife’s relations are all 
in Poland. Poor Kindermann is nearly demented—her mother, brother, 
and nephews are all in Lodz. 
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Wednesday 27th September 

Heavy day today. 11 a.m. Dis- 
cussion about Orpheus décor. 1.30 
orchestra rehearsal. 6.30 solo re- 
hearsal (Micheau—she’s still got a 
long way to go). 9 p.m. Rosen- 
kavalier Act III. 
Saiurday morning, 11.30 

I couldn't write yesterday. 
Morning: Orpheus with orchestra. 
Afternoon: I had to visit one of 
the stage-hands who fell through a 
trap-door on the stage and ‘only’ 
(thank God) broke his legs. A great 
big fellow—you'd certainly remem- 
ber him. He was so happy to see 
us. Gielen came too, and we 
brought him wine and cigarettes. 
Rosenkavalier yesterday: coming 
on very well in the orchestra, Pauly not quite in her best voice, Stevens 
and List good, and the little French girl soaring above them all with 
magical soft notes! 
Friday 29th September 

I wonder if we shall ever have our two birthdays, and a 12th of 
September, and a wedding anniversary, with our children and grand- 
children to celebrate them all quietly with us? Herr Stalin (who seems to 
have engaged Herr Hitler as his assistant) ought to make an alliance with 
the Vatican and declare a general peace at Xmas! Then I could become 
Generalmusikdirektor to the Eskimos. I’ve had a very interesting letter 
from Mausi Wagner. She’s at Triebschen, near Lucerne, has spent a lot 
of time with Toscanini, and says that I’m the only living conductor of 
whom Toscanini says only nice things. None of the others has a hair left 
on his head when he’s done with them. She’s expecting a revolution in 
Germany. Her brothers are at the front and Mama is not quite so fond 
of Adolf as she used to be! Tonight is the big Orpheus rehearsal. 
Saturday 30th September, 1939 

A big birthday hug first and kisses and wishes of all kinds! Well, 
they can’t complain here. After Elektra, which has really made a great 
impression they had Zigeunerbaron (extra performances today and 
tomorrow, making seven in all, and every one sold out) then the Seasons 
and Rosenkavalier, and now we're battling with Orpheus (all the snobs 
go for that) and The Bartered Bride! The orchestra are naturally 
delighted that they don’t have the drudgery of Gétterdémmerung and 
Walkiire. Lots of work today and tomorrow. Today 1 p.m. Orpheus, 
6 p.m. Zigeunerbaron, and tomorrow 12.30 Orpheus dress-rehearsal and 
Zigeunerbaron 6 p.m.! What's left of me sends you and the children his 
unaltered and unalterable love. 
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Great Britain News 


Covent Garden. Gré Brouwenstijn will sing the title role in Aida, on 
December 3, 28, 31 and January 4. Constance Shacklock will be the Amneris, 
Jon Vickers and James Johnston will both sing Radames and William Dickie 
Amonasro. Eugenia Zareska will return to sing Carmen during the 
current month. The revival of Tosca on January 3 will be sung by Margherita 
Roberti, Richard Tucker and Scipio Colombo, conductor Alexander Gibson. 
The first performance of The Carmelites will be on January 16, and the leading 
roles will be sung by Elsie Morison, Sylvia Fisher, Joan Sutherland, Jean 
Watson, John Lanigan and Jess Walters. Rafael Kubelik will conduct, Mar- 
garet Wallmann is the producer, and the sets and costumes are by Wakhevitch. 
Peter Grimes returns to the repertory on January 29, Rigoletto on February 4 
with the French baritone Ernest Blanc in the title role, and The Mastersingers 
on February 14. 

Drury Lane. For the first time since the Beecham seasons of 1913-19 the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, will house opera, when S. A. Gorlinsky’s season 
of Italian Opera will occupy the theatre from January 30 to March 16. The 
opening opera will be La Forza del Destino; the repertory further includes 
Guglielmo Tell, La Sonnambula, Il Trovatore, Andréa Chenier, Turandot, The 
Pearl Fishers and Vivi (Mannino). Artists will probably include Rosanna 
Carteri, Simona dall’Argine, Anna di Stasio, Onelia Fineschi, Renata Scotto, 
Luciana Serafini, Ebe Stignani; Enzo Achilli, Antonio Annaloro, Gino Bechi, 
Mario Filippeschi, Giangiacomo Guelfi, Lorenzo Gateani, Alfred Kraus, Paolo 
Pedani, Luigi Pontiggia, Ugo Savarese, Ferruccio Tagliavini and Roberto 
Turrini. The conductors will be Vincenzo Bellezza, Henry Krivs, Manno Wolf- 
Ferrari, Franco Mannino and Tullio Serafin. The artistic director is Italo Milani. 

The Intimate Opera will give a two weeks’ season at the Lyric Opera 
House, Hammersmith, commencing on December 23. This will be the com- 
pany’s first London season since 1951, and the first in London, under the 
musical and artistic direction of Antony Hopkins, who succeeded Frederick 
Woodhouse as musical and artistic director in 1953. The programme will 
consist of Thomas Arne’s The Cooper—its first London revival since 1772—in 
an edition arranged by Joseph Horovitz, and Three's Company by Michael 
Flanders and Antony Hopkins. The singers will be Ann Dowdail, Stephen 
Manton and Eric Shilling; and Antony Hopkins and Joseph Horovitz will be 
in charge of the musical accompaniments. 

How To Enjoy Opera is the title of three lectures for young people to 
be given by Else Mayer-Lismann in collaboration with Glyndebourne and 
the Youth and Music organization of Sir Robert Mayer, at the Arts Council 
on January 4, 11 and 18 at 11 a.m. Tickets, price 4s 6d, may be obtained from 
the Mayer-Lismann Lectures, 23 Baker Street, London, W.1. 

Opera For All. The Artistic Director of this Group is of course Douglas 
Craig, the Assistant General Manager of Glyndebourne, and not Charles 
Craig, the tenor, as was stated last month. We offer our apologies for this 
mistake to both these gentlemen. 


. 

America 

Metropolitan, New York. In addition to the new artists already an- 
nounced (Inge Borkh, Sena Jurinac, Nicolai Gedda, Flaviano Labé, Ezio 
Flagello, Mario Zanasi, William Wildermann and Karl Béhm), the names 
of six further artists who join the company have recently been announced. 
These are Gloria Davy, Marcella Pobbe, Eugenio Fernandi, William Lewis, 
Robert Nagy and Mario Sereni. The new season opened as planned on 
October 28 with Eugene Onegin. Other features of the first week's perform- 
ances included the débuts of Karl Béhm, conducting a new production of 
Don Giovanni (Eleanor Steber, Lisa della Casa, Roberta Peters, Cesare Valletti, 
Cesare Siepi, Fernando Corena) and Nicolai Gedda in the title role of Faust 
with Hilde Gueden singing her first Marguérite. In the season’s first La Traviata 
Victoria de los Angeles sang her first Violetta. Full reports of the season's 
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performances from our new American correspondent, Ronald Eyer, editor 
of Musical America, will appear throughout the season. 

The New York City Center began its autumn season on October 9 with a 
performance of Turandot in which the title role was sung by Frances Yeend, 
that of Lit by Adéle Addison and Calaf by Giuseppe Gismondo, making his 
American début. Julius Rudel was the conductor and Vladimir Rosing the 
producer. Other features of the season, which will be reviewed in detail 
next month, included the début of José Iturbi as an opera conductor in the 
Falla double bill of La Vida Breve and El Amor Brujo, and the first appear- 
ance in America of the Italian conductor Arturo Basile, who conducted the 
new production by Margaret Webster of Verdi's Macbeth. 

The Juilliard School of Music gave the world premiére of Jack Beeson’s 
The Sweet Bye and Bye, with libretto by Kenward Elmslie on November 22. 
Frederic Walmann was the conductor, and Frederic Cohen the producer. 

Chicago. The Lyric Opera’s 1957 season opened on October 14 with 
Otello sung by Renata Tebaldi, Mario del Monaco, Tito Gobbi, conductor 
Tullio Serafin. The casts and repertory for the season were published in the 
July OPERA and a full report will appear in due course. 

Dallas. The newly formed Dallas Civic Opera Company, with Lawrence 
Kelly as General Manager and Nicola Rescigno as Musical Director (both 
formerly with the Chicago Lyric Theatre), was due to begin operations on 
November 21 with a benefit concert by Maria Callas. On November 22 and 
November 24 two performances of L’/taliana in Algeri were scheduled with 
Giulietta Simionato, Nicola Monti, Giuseppe Taddei, Paolo Montarsolo and 
Umberto Borghi. Franco Zeffirelli was the producer. 

New Orleans. The fifteenth season of the New Orleans Opera Associa- 
tion opened on October 10 with the first local performance for thirty-five 
years of Boris Godunov with Boris Christoff in the title role. Other works to 
be heard during the season include // Barbiere di Siviglia, Tosca, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Manon Lescaut and Il Trovatore. 

San Francisco. Feminine singers dominated the San Francisco Opera 
Company's thirty-fifth annual season to a highly unprecedented degree. This 
was due in part to the fact that the season’s major novelty, Poulenc’s Les 
Dialogues des Carmélites, is an opera entirely about women; for the rest, 
General Director Kurt Herbert Adler showed a decided leaning toward operas 
centring in soprano roles. 

The Carmelites was given its American premiére and we; the most success- 
ful of the new works which Adler has so far introduced. It was sung in English 
in order that Poulenc’s extremely subtle handling of Bernanos’s prose text 
might be thoroughly savoured, and since nearly everyone in the cast sang 
very good English indeed, the intended effect was beautifully attained. 

The theme of this opera is the conquest of fear through religious faith. 
Its subject is the execution of the Carmelite nuns of Compiégne who defied 
the secularization orders of a French Revolutionary tribunal in the year 1794. 
Its protagonist is Blanche de la Force, an aristocratic girl who joins the Car- 
melites for fear of the coming revolution, runs away from the conflict between 
the nuns and the authorities, but finally joins her sisters on the scaffold. 
Blanche is surrounded by a host of well-drawn characters. Chief of these are 
the aged Prioress of Compiégne whose mind and faith are unhinged by the 
fear of her approaching death; the simple majestic second Prioress, 
who leads the nuns to execution through no act or will of her own; the 
ascetic, fanatical Mother Marie, who induces the Carmelites to take their 
vow of martyrdom but is cheated of her own martyrdom at the end; and 
Sister Constance, a radiantly happy young nun who is Blanche’s special 
friend and protector. 

The text, which was written as a motion picture but has been extremely 
successful as a stage play, mingles irony and mysticism in equal proportions. 
It flows cinematographically, in no less than 17 scenes. Soldiers, nuns, gaolers, 
townspeople—all the traditional dramatis personae of French Revolutionary 
drama—fill the stage, and the final scene, wherein the sisters of Compiégne 
go to their death singing a Salve Regina punctuated at frequent intervals 
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Dorothy Kirsten (Blanche), Leon- 
tyne Price (Second  Prioress), 
Blanche Thebom (Mother Marie) 
in ‘The Carmelites’ 


by the whop of the descending guil- 
lotine, has the makings of a colossal 
vulgar success; elsewhere the music 
reflects Debussy and Mussorgsky in 
the refinement of its declamation, and 
Poulenc’s own light, ecstatic, soaringly 
melodious religious style is also fre- 
quently to the fore. 

The opera was magnificently 
mounted, with settings, costumes and 
stage direction by Harry Horner, and 
it was superbly performed, with 
Dorothy Kirsten as Blanche, Clara- 
mae Turner as the First Prioress, 
Leontyne Price as the Second Prioress, 
Blanche Thebom as Mother Marie, 
and Sylvia Stahlman as Sister Con- 

Sem ~=—s Stance. Erich Leinsdorf conducted. 
Dcdiaiash There was great agitation at the 
start of the season when two of its 
major ladies failed to materialize. Maria Callas had been scheduled for 
Lucia and Verdi's Macheth and Antonietta Stella for Un Ballo in Maschera 
and Aida. Both were taken ill in Italy, with the result that Leyla Gencer, 
whom we had previously admired as an efficient lyric soprano, blossomed 
into a great coloratura as the bride of Lammermoor, Leontyne Price won 
her biggest operatic success as Aida, and Leonie Rysanek took the town by 
storm as Amelia and Lady Macbeth and also as Strauss’s Ariadne and 
Turandot; she had originally been engaged only for the last two roles. 

Ariadne auf Naxos had not previously been done in San Francisco. It 
was charmingly staged by George Jenkins and Paul Hager, with its prologue 
in English and the opera proper in German. It was responsible for bringing 
the delightful German coloratura, Rita Streich, to America, and also intro- 
duced us to an excellent American artist, Helen George, as the Composer. 
Richard Lewis was the solendid Bacchus, and William Steinberg made Strauss’s 
chamber orchestra sound with all the luxury and richness that are inherent 
in the score. 

There were no other new productions, but Leo Kerz’s extraordinary 
projected setting for Macbeth, introduced two years ago, was revived, as well 
as his Aida and Horner's Turandot, while Jenkins’s highly imaginative 
modern-baroque Cosi fan tutte, which was one of the major successes of last 
season, was repeated. The contrast between these modern settings, employ- 
ing all the new technical resources of recent years, and the old settings 
inherited from the previous regime, is becoming sharper and more glaring 
as time goes on. An effort to harmonize the two, with a refurbished Ballo 
set in 18th century Stockholm, was far from a theatrical triumph. 

In addition to the works and artists already mentioned, the season brought 
us a great Rosenkavalier, with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Frances Bible, Rita 
Streich, and Otto Edelmann, Leinsdorf conducting. Schwarzkopf was starred 
again in Cosi fan tutte, with Nan Merriman, Lewis, Heinz Blankenburg, and 
Lorenzo Alvary. Traviata was done once with Gencer and once with Licia 
Albanese. Tosca, with Kirsten, Jan Peerce, and Guiseppe Taddei, a sound if 
unsensational new baritone from La Scala, commemorated the opening of San 
Francisco's War Memorial Opera House, which was inaugurated with that 
work, as sung by Claudia Muzio, Dino Borgioli, and Alfredo Gandolfi, just 
a quarter of a century ago. 

Beside Taddei, who sang Macbeth as well as Scarpia, the important new 
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Above, the second scene of Act 2 in the San Francisco Opera’s ‘Turandot’ 


production, with Leonie Rysanek in the title role ; below, the final scene 


of ‘The Carmelites’ Leckenbach 
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Opera in San Francisco 


Above, Leyla Gencer and Gianni 
Raimondi in ‘Traviata’, Leonie 
Rysanek as Turandot, Leyla Gen- 
cer as Lucia, Rita Streich as Zer- 
binetta and Heinz Blankenburg as 
Harlequin, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
as the Marschallin, Frances Bible 
as Octavian; left, Licia Albanese 
as Liu, Nicola Moscona as Timur, 
Eugene Tobin as Calaf 








men of the season were Eugene Tobin, an excellent heroic tenor (Calaf and 
Radames); Robert Merrill (Germont, Amonasro, Renato); and Gianni 
Raimondi, a well schooled but uninspiring young tenor who sang Edgardo, 
Alfredo and Pinkerton in the season’s only Butterfly with Albanese. Francesco 
Molinari-Pradelli, a somewhat too sympathetic conductor given to accompany- 
ing rather than leading the singers, came from La Scala to divide the Italian 
repertory with Steinberg. Alfred Frankenstein 


Argentine 

Buenos Aires. The Teatro di Camera of Milan gave a series of perform- 
ances at the Teatro Colon during the late summer. The works performed were 
Cimarosa’s /] Maestro di Capella, Cherubini’s L’Osteria Portoghese, Mozart's 
La Finta Semplice, Rossini’s Il Signor Bruschino and Donizetti’s Rita. The 
singers included Mariella Adani, Ilva Ligabue, Maria Minetto; Florindo 
Andreoli, Alessandro Maddelan, Paolo Pedani, Mario Spina and Giorgio 
Tadeo. Ennio Gerelli was the conductor and Sandro Bolchi the producer. 

Following the resignation of Jorge D’Urbano, a season of popular 
opera was hurriedly arranged. The artistic standard was far below that 
to which the Teatro Colon’s patrons are accustomed. The operas were 
La Bohéme, La Traviata, Tosca, Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. The 
singers included Elena Arizmendi, Olga Chevaline, Naidée de Rosa, Blanca 
Rosa Baigorri, Matilde de Lupka, Marcos Cubas, Renato Sasola, Asis Pacheco, 
Angelo Mattiello and Eduardo Cottanti. J. E. Martini, Aldo Bonifanti, Bruno 
Mari and Rainaldo Zamboni were the conductors. 


Austria 

Vienna. Ernest Marboe, the forty-eight-year-old administrative manager 
of the State Theatres, died unexpectedly on September 28. He will be re- 
membered as a man deeply dedicated to the theatre, a man of considerable 
Austrian gifts of artistic appreciation and bureaucracy. He had more in- 
fluence than was generally known on the policies and the management of the 
State Opera, and the departure of Béhm as well as the appointment of 
Karajan were due, in part at least, to Marboe’s power of soft persuasion. 
He was the man of his era—the era of the State Opera’s re-opening—just as 
his predecessor, Egon Hilbert, the fanatical opera-lover, had been a man of 
the immediate post-war era, when he rebuilt the ensemble out of rubble and 
enthusiasm. 

After an exciting start in September, the Staatsoper settled down 
in October to a routine of mediocrity. Outstanding performances were the 
exception. Karajan has left again for a while, and many conductors and singers 
have departed for dollar-green pastures. The remaining forces were decimated 
by the flu and there were jittery afternoons when the management wasn’t 
sure whether there would be any performance at night. The repertory leans 
heavily toward the Italian; during one week there were five Puccini perform- 
ances. During another, Berislay Klobucar conducted five performances. 
It was certainly not the best the State Opera could do and quite a 
few listeners who had come from all over the world to the Atomic Con- 
ference wondered whether they were really at the much publicized Staatsoper. 

There were two fine performances of Otello, under Karajan, with Jurinac, 
Guichandut and Schéffler. This was Karajan’s first presentation in Vienna 
and it is still his best, musically and scenically, exciting lyrical theatre. The 
same could never be said of Karajan’s Traviata, which is now conducted by 
Antonino Votto without conspicuous enthusiasm, and in which Hilde Giiden 
sang Violetta. Miss Giiden is an artist of integrity, intelligence and vocal 
eminence and we've long admired her perfect batting average. Perhaps it is 
too early to judge her Traviata, which seemed to lack a sense of suffering. 
She sang beautifully but she didn’t move you completely. But warmth and 
humanity are not fashionable on the operatic stage these days when cold 
perfection is rated above warm-though-not-perfect singing of the old school. 
A fine object lesson in it was given by Hilde Konetzni, who saved a Don 
Carlos performance by taking over the part of Elizabeth at the shortest notice 
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—she was finally located a few hours before, after frantic radio appeals. 
Miss Konetzni may have some difficulty with her top tones but her ‘O 
weine nicht’ makes up for all vocal imperfection because of her human quali- 
ties. Miss Konetzni is a great artist and doesn’t deserve the stopgap treatment 
that she gets from the management. The audience that is often instinctively 
right when the management purposefully is wrong acclaimed her. The audience 
had the same warm feeling for Patzak’s Palestrina, a few nights before, after 
a fine performance in which Ferdinand Frantz sang Borromeo. The orchestra 
played beautifully under Moralt. Joseph Wechsberg 

Graz. The season at the Opernhaus under the artistic direction of André 
Diehl and with Gustav Cerny as musical director, includes the world premiére 
of Bloch’s Das Kdthchen von Heilbronn and ten new productions (Tiefland, 
Orphée, Hansel und Gretel, Undine, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Boris 
Godunov, Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Turandot, Tannhduser, Traviata, 
and // Campiello. The repertory further includes Wozzeck, Mathis der Maler, 
Palestrina and Nétre Dame (Schmidt). 


Belgium 

Brussels. The first performance in Belgium of Ernest Bloch’s Macbeth 
was given at La Monnaie on October 26. The cast includes Huberte Vecray 
and Jean Laffont. René Defossez was the conductor, Roger Lefévre the 
producer. 


France 


Bordeaux. The season at the Grand Théatre opened on October 25 with 
a performance of Les Huguenots in which the leading roles were sung by Jane 
Rinella, Renée Doria, Kenneth Neate, Georges Bouvier and Henri Medus. 
During November there was a revival of L’Attaque du Moulin with Monique 
Florence, Suzanne Juyol, Libero de Luca, Paul Cabanel, and a performance 
in German of Tannhduser with Hildegard Hillebrecht, Grace Hoffmann, Hans 
Beirer, Heinz Imdahl and Arnold van Mill. Leopold Ludwig was the conductor. 

Toulouse. The 1957-8 season at the Théatre du Capitole under the direc- 
tion of Louis Izar, opened at the end of October with a revival of Manon 
Lescaut with Clara Petrella, Carlo Bergonzi, Lorenzo Gaetani and Julien 
Haas; conductor Franco Patané. The season will include the first performance 
in France of the new version of Honegger’s Roi David, Boris Godunov with 
Arnold van Mill in the title role, the first local performance of Amahl and 
the Night Visitors, The Medium, Mozart (Hahn), Platée (Rameau) by the 
Lyons Opera Company, Orphée with Gerard Souzay in the title role, the 
Ring (in German), and Falstaff, Fedora and Nabucco all in Italian. 


Germany 


Aachen. The announcement that Wolfgang Sawallisch is leaving Aachen 
at the end of this season was followed by the news that he has refused offers 
from the New York Metropolitan and the Stiadtische Oper, Berlin. Sawallisch, 
at 35 one of the youngest opera directors in Germany, is still considering 
other offers. 

The season began with new productions of Si j'étais roi, Der Graf von 
Luxemburg, Die Zauberfl6te and Un Ballo in Maschera. Although Adam is 
better known in Germany for Le Postillon de Longjumeau, the Essen pro- 
duction of Si j'étais roi last season proved that this work consists of more than 
an overture. Hans Joachim’s good-natured production in Aachen is amusing 
but never farcical. The humour is restrained, the emphasis on comic opera 
rather than musical comedy. The story of a Goan fisherman who is made king 
for a day at the King’s command and after a difficult time marries the King’s 
cousin, whom he once saved from drowning, is the background for music 
which is semplice in form but not always simple to sing. Sylvia Carlisle, as 
the Princess Néméa, sailed through the rather unnecessary coloratura passages 
with ease. Erich Dohler’s sets were simple but effective, with bold colours and 
sharp lines. A few unclean string passages spoilt otherwise good orchestral 
playing under Johannes Graichen. William Marshall 
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Berlin. The Staatsoper’'s new Elektra proved to be rather a poor pro- 
duction. The orchestra (under Matacic) played with Felsenreitschule volume 
but unfortunately without the brilliance that Mitropoulos knows how to win 
from his players at that level; the result was that one left the Staatsoper in 
a state of near-deafness. His approach was the more unreasonable as he did 
not have voices of the proper weight and calibre to cope with these sound- 
orgies. | did not hear Christel Goltz, who only sang at the premiére, but Sigrid 
Ekkehard at the second performance was vocally quite inadequate. Hedwig 
Miiller-Biitow was Chrysothemis and Gerhard Niese Orest. Giinther Treptow 
was astonishingly effective as Aegisth, and I still consider Margarete Klose 
the best Klytemnestra now before the public. The Maids formed a very 
good ensemble, out of which the voices of Gertraud Prenzlow and Ruth 
Keplinger emerged by the distinction of thir superior quality. Werner Kelch’s 
production was efficient and well thought out. I could raise little enthusiasm 
for Hainer Hill’s set, centring around a rather Marino Marini-ish over-life 
size bust (representing Agamemnon?) Horst Koegler 

Diisseldorf-Duisburg. This has been a busy month, with guest perform- 
ances of Der Zarewitch by the Thalia Theater, Hanover, and a production 
of /l Barbiere di Siviglia by the Opera Stabile Laureati del Viotti, with an 
assortment of Italian singers. Of these, Cristiano Dallamangas, as Don Bartolo, 
was in a class of his own. Franco Iglesias (Figaro) deserves mention, and 
although some of her higher coloratura passages were of doubtful authenticity, 
Rosa di Giorgio made a charming and intelligent Rosina. The German 
orchestra under Otmar Suitner played well, the sets were delightful, the acting. 
spontaneous, and the ensemble singing sparkling. 

The German Opera on the Rhine opened its Duisburg season with Roth’s 
production of The Beggar's Opera. Of the 1,200 seats, it is reported that 201 
were sold, a result of a newspaper campaign protesting against the choice of 
works offered to Duisburg and the alleged favouritism accorded to Diisseldorf. 
The next premiére, Tosca, played to a full house, mostly feminine devotees. 
of Rudolf Schock, whose voice seems to me much too weak for a large 
theatre. Hildegard Hillebrecht also disappointed as Tosca, but she is evidently 
overworked at present due to a shortage of healthy sopranos. Probably the 
biggest success by the company to date was the first performance in Germany 
of Liebermann’s Die Schule der Frauen. Diisseldorf first-nighters, notoriously 
indiscriminate, loved the event more than the performance, and the stuffed 
shirts in the audience, pleasantly surprised at hearing an amusing work, 
expressed their relief with loud applause at unsuitable moments. The Diissel- 
dorf stage is larger than that of the Salzburger Landestheater, but Leopold 
Lindtberg’s production and Hein Heckroth’s charming setting retained a sense 
of intimacy by flanking the stage with Agnes’s house on the left and the 
Avignon Theatre on the right. In front of this Moliére and Corneille sit as 
statues, that is, when the restless Moliére is not taking part in the modern 
version of his own L’Ecole des Femmes. The theatre consists of the dressing 
room downstairs, in which Moliére changes, and the auditorium upstairs, 
containing the six woodwind members of the orchestra and the assistant con- 
ductor. Occasionally other facades, labelled ‘Bistro’, ‘Pharmacie’ and ‘Hétel de 
Ville’ descend from the heavens in time for Arnolphe to pass through the 
cut-out door, and the final dénouement is occasioned by the arrival of a huge 
ship carrying Henri, his crew, and several barrels of spirits. The singing was 
excellent; Anneliese Rothenberger and Kurt Béhme repeated their Salzburg 
success as Agnes and Arnolphe. The orchestra, under Alberto Erede, under- 
lined but never dominated the witty libretto and played especially weil in the 
overture and the Delius-like Introduction to Act 3. William Marshall 

Essen. During the last hundred years Gluck’s operas have been played in 
Germany in versions which represented a mixture of the earlier Viennese (the 
so-called Italian) and the later Paris versions. Recently attempts have been 
made to distinguish between Gluck’s original editions. This led to a perform- 
ance at the Essen Opera House of the first official Paris version of Alceste. 
On the musical side the original instrumentation was preserved, which in its 
siender, pure outlines seems to our taste today so superior to the 19th century 
adaptation (in this case by Mottl). 
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As producer Karl Bauer opted for a strongly stylistic treatment, which 
was also notable in Siercke’s stage sets, though upset at times by the vigorous 
movement of the chorus. Tilla Briem was in the title role, which she carried 
through with unqualified musicianly capability, though not always completely 
looking the part. Herbert Schachtschneider was an admirable Adméte; the 
parts of Apollo and the herald were in the most satisfactory charge of Herbert 
Fliethner. Gustav Kénig, the conductor, showed less foresight and less energy 
than we had expected from him. Ralf Steyer 

Frankfurt. Sylvia Fisher scored a success as the Marschallin in her guest 
appearance in a single performance of Rosenkavalier recently. This is not 
an easy part even for a German singer; and for a foreigner who has to step 
into a production she has never seen, and to act with artists whom she has 
never met, it must have been twice as difficult as usual. Yet Miss Fisher 
mastered all the difficulties with great artistry; in fact, no one would have 
suspected that she was singing the part in German for the first time in her 
life. Her interpretation of the role is of course well known to British opera- 
goers, and it can easily bear comparison with her continental colleagues. 
She greatly impressed her audience with her warm voice, long-flowing 
phrases and the dignity and atmosphere she was able to engender. It really 
was an experience to meet this fine artist for the first time on the German 
operatic stage. Irma Keller, Frankfurt’s newly-engaged mezzo, was Octavian, 
displaying a flexible voice under good technical control; Ludwig Welter sang 
Ochs, Erika Schmidt, Sophie, and Willibald Vohla, from Mannheim, Faninal. 
Felix Prohaska conducted. 

Don Carlos is certainly not the easiest of Verdi's operas to produce; but 
Hans Hartleb, Frankfurt’s Oberspieleiter, showed exactly the right feeling for 
the work, and his conception provided dramatic tension and overwhelming 
impact. He was greatly helped by Hein Heckroth’s macabre designs, com- 
bined with the beautiful colour effects of his costumes. The two outstanding 
performances of the evening came from Ernst Gutstein as Rodrigo and 
Claire Watson as Elizabeth de Valois. Gutstein’s voice, though not perhaps 
under perfect control, is of great expressiveness and power, and he is a 
convincing actor. The Elizabeth of Claire Watson was a revelation. This artist 
combines a wonderful warm voice with a natural feeling for phrasing and an 
acting ability of superior dignity. In addition she is slim, young and a 
sensitive actress. Annie Delorie sang well as Eboli, so did Walter Kreppel 
as Philip, but he was psychologically unconvincing. Ernst Kozub is one of 
the few tenors in Germany capable of singing the role of Carlos; but Georg 
Stern made a caricature out of the part of the Inquisitor. Georg Solti cer- 
tainly belongs to the top-rank Verdi conductors of the day. His reading was 
as exciting as usual, and the brilliant dramatic climaxes never overshadowed 
those lyrical portions of the score which were lovingly conducted. Ruth Uebel 

Hanover. The new season opened with a performance of Fidelio con- 
ducted by Johannes Schiiler with Sigrid Ekkehard as Leonore, Walter Geisler 
as Florestan and Carlos Alexander as Pizarro. Schiiler was also in charge of 
the revival of Die Frau ohne Schatten with Herta Wilfert as the Kaiserin, 
Gertrude Hutter as the Dyer’s Wife, Lore Lamprecht as the Nurse, Walter 
Schneemann as the Kaiser and Condi Siegmund as Barak. Peter Ebert was 
the producer. 

Jena. Eighteen performances of Alan Bush’s The Men of Blackmoor are 
announced for the current season. The opera will be conducted by the com- 
poser and produced by Karl Kayser, Intendant of the National Theatre at 
Weimar. 

Mannheim. Frederick Dalberg has joined the Mannheim ensemble as 
principal bass this season. He has been heard so far as Gurnemanz in a re- 


Opposite: Two scenes from the new production of ‘Don Carlos’ at Frank- 
furt. Above, a scene from Act 3, with Ernst Gutstein, Walter Kreppel, 
Anny Delorie, Claire Watson; below, the closing scene with Watson, 
Ernst Kozub, Georg Stern, Kreppel Gunter Englert 
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vival of Parsifal with Hedwig Miiller-Biitow as Kundry, Hasso Eschert as 
Parsifal, Willi Wolff as Amfortas, conductor Herbert Albert; as Caspar in 
Freischitz, and as Timur in a new production of Turandot in which the title 
role was sung by Gladys Spector. 


Munich. The new production of Strauss’s Daphne was heard at the Prinz- 
regententheater on October 15. The title role was sung by Annelies Kupper, 
Gaea by Irmgard Barth, Leukippos by Lorenz Fehenberger, Apollo by Fritz 
Uhl and Peneios by Max Proebstl. Meinhard von Zallinger was the conduc- 
tor, Heinz Arnold the producer, and the sets and costumes were designed by 
Helmut Jirgens. 


Italy 


Milan. According to present plans, the 1957-58 season at the Scala will 
open on December 7 with Un Ballo in Maschera with Maria Callas in 
the leading role. The repertory will probably include Adriana Lecouvreur 
with Clara Petrella and Giuseppe di Stefano, Madama Butterfly with Gigliola 
Frazzoni, // Pirata (Bellini) with Callas and Di Stefano, Anna Bolena with 
Callas, Simionato, Raimondi, Rossi-Lemeni,: Aida with Anita Cerquetti, 
Simionato, Di Stefano, Lucia di Lammermoor with Callas, and the world 
premiére of Pizzetti’s Murder in the Cathedral. At the Piccola Scala there 
bp be new productions of Paisello’s Nina, Pazza per Amore, and L’Elisir 

"Amore. 


0. The autumn season opened, as briefly reported last month 
with the premiére of Roberto Lupi’s Nuova Euridice, in which the leading 
roles were sung by Giana Maritati, Giuseppina Salvi, Guglielmo Ferrara, 
Giorgio Giorgetti and Rinaldo Pellizzoni; the composer conducted. This was 
followed by Manon Lescaut with Clara Petrella, Giacinto Prandelli, Giulio 
Fioravanti; conductor Adolfo Camozzo; Requiem per Elisa (Hazon) with 
Adriana Hartino, Gino Orlandini, Franco Ricciardi; conductor Umberto 
Cattini; Andrea Chénier with Gigliola Frazzoni, Franco Corelli, Ugo Savar- 
ese; conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis; and a revival of Donizetti’s Maria di 
Rohan with Roma Sitran in the title role, Nicola Tagger, Anselmo Colzani, 
Vito Susca; conductor Ettore Gracis. 


Leghorn. The autumn season at the Teatro Goldoni opened on October 
15 with a production of Mascagni’s Amica with Lidia Coppola, Salvatore 
Puma and Anselmo Colzani; this was given with Suor Angelica in which 
the title role was sung by Magda Olivero, and the Princess by Adrianna 
Lazzarini; Argeo Quadri was the conductor. Other operas given included 
La Traviata (Rosanna Carteri, Alfredo Kraus, Enzo Sordello) and La Fanciulla 
del West (Gigliola Frazzoni, Franco Corelli, Piero Guelfi). 


Palermo. The season at the Teatro Masimo is due to open in mid-January 
with Bellini’s // Pirata with Cerquetti and Mirto Picchi. Cerquetti, Simion- 
ato and Corelli will be heard in Norma and Aida (in the latter Giangiacomo 
Guelfi will sing Amonasro). Maria Curtis, Tagliavini and Siepi will appear in 
Mefistofele, Rosetta Noli, Di Stefano and Protti in Pagliacci, Carteri, Di 
Stefano, Taddei in L’Elisir d’Amore, Frazzoni, Corelli and Guelfi in La 
Fanciulla del West and Varnay and Windgassen in Tristan und Isolde. There 
will also be performances of L’Enfant et les Sortiléges with Janine Micheau 
and Roger Bourdin. 


Trieste. The 1957-58 season at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi opened on 
November 16 with //] Trovatore conducted by Vincenzo Bellezza with Leyla 
Gencer, Dora Minarchi, Mario Filippeschi and Ettore Bastianini in the 
leading roles. This was followed a week later by Les Dialogues des Carmiélites 
with Nora de Rosa, Gianna Pederzini, Elda Ribetti, Luciana Serafini, Alfredo 
Kraus, Renato Cesari; conductor de Fabritiis; and Lucia di Lammermoor 
with Eugenia Ratti and Prandelli; conductor de Fabritiis. The season con- 
tinues until February 19, and includes performances of La Bohéme, Fleder- 
maus, Tristan und Isolde, Pagliacci, Carmina Burana, Boris Godunov and 
Mefistofele. 
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Switzerland 

Basel. The season at the Stadttheater will include the world premiére of 
Sutermeister’s Titus Feuerfuchs and the first Swiss performance of von 
Paszthory’s Tilman Riemenschneider. 

Geneva. The season at the Grand Casino opened on October 18 with a 
performance of Le Nozze di Figaro with Maud Cunitz, Hanny Steffek, Fritz 
Ollendorf and Eberhard Wachter in the leading roles. This was followed by 
Tosca (Monique Florence, Albert Lance, Georges Bouvier), Faust (Jacqueline 
Brumaire, Xavier Depraz), and Tristan und Isolde (Marianne Schech, Karl 
Lieb). 

Saint Gall: An interesting chamber opera season included performances 
of Des Geometers Hochzeit by Rolf Fenkart, libretto by Carl Lazlo, an 
unconvincing twelve-tone opera; Das Schaufenster by Paul Huber, libretto by 
Dino Larese, a very promising first stage work by a young Swiss composer; 
and Der Vizekénig von Peru, a successful opera buffa by H. Biisser after 
Prosper Mérimée. The sets were by Edith Biskup and Wilfried Sakowitz, 
productions by Karl Kerber and Wolf Dietrich, the singers were Marianne 
Dietrich, Helga Koster, Heinz Huggler and Fridolin Mosbacher, and Max 
Lang conducted. 

Zurich. The season's plans at the Stadttheater include the first perform- 
ance in Switzerland of Die Schule der Frauen and new productions .of 
Schwanda, Macbeth (Verdi), Elektra, Turandot, Carmen, Rheingold, Walktre 
and Fresichiitz. Artists to be heard during the season include Mary Daven- 
port, Melitta Muszely, Birgit Nilsson, Helga Pilarczyk, Astrid Varnay; Robert 
Bernauer, Willy Ferenz, Charles Gillig, Franz Lechleitner, Karl Pistorius, 
Siegfried Tappolet and Gottlieb Zeithammer. Hans Rosbaud, Hans Walter 
Kimpfel and Victor Reinshagen are the chief conductors, Karl Heinz Krahl 
and Hans Zimmerman the producers. 





Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 

IDOMENEO (Mozart), with Sena Jurinac (Ilia), Lucille Udovick (Electra), 
Richard Lewis (Idomeneo), Léopold Simoneau (Idamante), William McAlpine 
(High Priest), James Milligan (Arbace), Hervey Alan (Voice of Neptune). 
Glyndebourne Festival Chorus and Orchestra. John Pritchard. HMV ALP 
1515-17. 

This is one of the best recordings of a Mozart opera to have come my 
way for a very long time, and can rank with Kleiber’s Figaro and Beecham’s 
pre-war Zauberfléte. John Pritchard has grown in artistic stature immeasurably 
in the last year or so, and he conducts a loving and deeply felt performance 
of this wonderful score. The Glyndebourne chorus which has a major part tc 
play in this opera covers itself with glory. 

All the soloists are distinguished, and in Richard Lewis and Léopold 
Simoneau there are two of the finest Mozart tenors of the day. Lewis as the 
unhappy king gives a particularly sensitive performance, while Simoneau is no 
less moving as his son. The wonderful scene where father and son meet and 
recognize each other, and again the scene in which Idamante resignedly accepts 
the fact that he must be sacrificed by his father, are both touching in the 
extreme. As Ilia Jurinac surpasses herself; her voice is a beautiful one, and 
her phrasing and musicality have rarely been heard to such advantage; this is 
certainly her best performance on disc. Lucille Udovick sounds a better 
Electra here than she did in the theatre; she is never less than adequate. I 
recommend this set most highly, and am sure it will win many converts to 
what is surely one of Mozart’s most moving and beautiful operas. 

SIMONE BOCCANEGRA (Verdi), with Antonietta Stella (Maria), Carlo 
Bergonzi (Gabriele Adorno), Paolo Silveri (Boccanegra), Giorgio Giorgetti 
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(Pietro), Mario Petri (Fiesco), Walter Monachesi (Paolo). Chorus and 
Orchestra of Radio Roma. Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. CETRA LPC 1231. 

This is one of the Cetra Verdi recordings that date back to Radio 
Italiana broadcasts during the 1951-2 Verdi celebrations. This opera has been 
poorly represented on discs to date, which is a pity, for it contains some of 
Verdi's finest dramatic music. Silveri was still in good voice when he made this 
set; and his virile forthright singing and performance of the title role are 
admirable. Stella was virtually at the beginning of her career, and there is a 
fresh unspoilt quality about her performance which, however, lacks polish. The 
same can be said about Bergonzi, who has clearly improved a lot since 1951. 
Petri has hardly the weight of voice for Fiesco, but I find his a moving 
performance. Molinari-Pradelli conducts a traditional and often exciting 
reading of the score. 


UN BALLO IN MASCHERA (Verdi), with Maria Callas (Amelia), Eugenia 
Ratti (Oscar), Fedora Barbieri (Ulrica), Giuseppe di Stefano (Riccardo), Tito 
Gobbi (Renato), Silvio Maionica (Samuele), Nicola Zaccaria (Tom), Ezio 
Giordano (Silvano), Renato Ercolani (Un Giudice & Un Servo). Chorus and 
Orchestra of the Scala, Milan. Antonino Votto: COLUMBIA 33CX 1472-4. 

This is an uneven performance, with Callas at her best in the more 
dramatic portions of the work, especially her scenes with Gobbi. At other 
moments she sounds tentative and displays a lack of line in the great sweeping 
curves of Verdi’s melodies. Gobbi is an outstanding Renato, and Di Stefano 
finds Riccardo his most congenial role on records to date. We could do with 
a little more elegance in the ‘Barcarolle’ and ‘E scherzo od é follia’ passages, 
but the tenor is in particularly good voice. Barbieri is a musical if unsubtle 
Ulrica and Ratti a shrill-voiced Oscar. But oh, those slow and unyielding 
tempi of Maestro Votto! It hardly sounds the same opera as the one Toscanini 
conducted on HMV. 


HANSEL UND GRETEL (Humperdinck), with Rita Streich (Gretel), Gisela 
Litz (Hiinsel), Marianne Schech (Gertrud), Res Fischer (Witch), Elisabeth 
Lindermeier (Sandman), Bruno Briickmann (boy sop. Dew Fairy), Horst 
Giinter (Peter). Munich Philharmonic Orchestra. Knabenchor des Wittelsbacher 
Gymnasiums, Munich, Female Chorus of the Bavarian Radio. Fritz Lehmann. 
DGG DGM 18217-8. 

This is not a new recording, but was made some little while back when 
the conductor Fritz Lehmann was still alive. It is a less sophisticated perform- 
ance than the Karajan-Schwarzkopf-Seefried version on Columbia, but does 
not really sufier because of that. If anything, it sounds more natural; and we 
have the added advantage of a mezzo Hansel. Streich is a perfectly enchanting 
Gretel and Res Fischer quite the best Witch I have heard. Horst Giinther and 
Marianne Schech are well cast as the parents, and Elisabeth Lindermeier 
sounds well as the Sandman. The boy soprano Dew Fairy seems a dubious 
experiment. H.D.R. 


German 

Die Zauberflite: Overture; Cosi fan tutte: Overture; Schauspieldirektor: 
Overture (Colombia Symphony Orchestra. Walter) Phillips ABE 10013; 
Zauberflite: Overture; Don Giovanni: Overture (Berlin Philharmonic. Fritz 
Lehmann). DGM. EPL. 30022. These performances of Mozart overtures on 
two 45s reveal a complete contrast in the approach of the two conductors. 
Walter's almost spiritual approach to Zauberflote can be sensed from the 
opening bars, and the tempi, as with Beecham’s Seraglio, seem absolutely 
right. Walter and the orchestra are excellently recorded and the performances 
of the two lighter overtures are also highly enjoyable. The late Fritz Lehmann, 
on the other hand, with the Berlin Philharmonic can produce no more than 
a rather dull and routine performances of the Flute and Don Giovanni pieces. 
Der Wildschiitz: Overture; Due lustigen Weiber von Windsor: Overture; 
(Bamberg Symphony. Sawallisch) DGM. EPL 30043. Die Fledermaus: Over- 
ture; Zigeunerbaron: Overture (RIAS Orchestra, Berlin. Fricsay). DGM. EPL 
30095. Barbier von Bagdad: Overture; Béatrice et Bénédict: Overture (Munich 
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Philharmonic. Ludwig). DGM. EPL 30215. Six more overtures spread over 
three attractive Deutsche Grammophon 45s. The Lortzing and Nicolai under 
the excellent young Sawallisch receive invigorating and musical performances; 
the two Johann Strauss pieces are performed in the modern Karajan-like 
manner by Fricsay; and the Cornelius (the first in the LP catalogue) and 
Berlioz are satisfactory, if not particularly exciting. Lohengrin: In fernem 
Land and Mein lieber Schwan (Wolfgang Windgassen. RIAS Orchestra, Berlin. 
Richard Kraus). DGM. PL 30261. Lohengrin: Bridal Chorus; Tannhiuser: 
Pilgrim’s Chorus (Chorus and Orchestra of the Bavarian Radio. Lehmann). 
DGM. EPL 30085. Windgassen is at his very best here. His is far more a 
true Lohengrin than a Siefried voice, and has singing of ‘Mein lieber Schwan’ 
is a beautiful piece of work. The two choruses are also well done, and sound 
less hackneyed than usual. According to the label, however, I should only 
have heard one Pilgrim (Pilgrim’s Chorus)! Rosenkavalier: So schnell hat Sie 
ihn gar so lieb? and Hab’ mir’s gelobt—Ist ein Traum (Tiana Lemnitz, Elfride 
Trétschel, Georgine von Milinkovic. Stuttgart Opera Orchestra. Ferdinand 
Leitner). DGM. EPL 30141. A gem of a record. One the greatest of the post- 
war disappointments has been the lack of opportunity to hear Lemnitz in 
London; and now it is too late, for she has officially retired. Here is a won- 
derful momento of her Marschallin, which according to all reports was al- 
most as fine as Lehmann’s. Many of us remember her as Octavian, and indeed 
it was this role that she recorded for Urania, which was a pity, for at that 
time she was already singing the Marschallin. Trétschel is a fresh sounding 
and charming Sophie, and Milinkovic, this year’s Fricka, is a real mezzo 
Octavian. I hope that now Deutsche Grammophon will release here the 
Monologue, that was recorded at the same time. Tiefland: Prelude; Pedro’s 
Farewell to the Hills; Marta’s scena; Wolf Narration; Sebastiano’s Dance Song 
(Annelies Kupper, Wolfgang Windgassen, Hermann Uhde, Kurt Béhme. 
Bavarian Radio Chorus. Munich Philharmonic Orchestra. Artur Rother). 
DGM. DG. 17002. D’Albert’s opera seems to have many admirers and 
propagandists here—in Germany, of course, it has long been popular. I find 
this selection particularly uninspiring—but possibly I am in a minority. All 
the soloists sing their pieces in fine style, and Kupper especially sounds far 
better than she often does in the theatre. An interesting disc, but one over 
which I feel certain one will either enthuse or heartily dislike. There are no 
half measures. 


Italian 

Overtures to: La Scala di Seta, Semiramide, L’Italiana in Aigeri, Tancredi, 
La Gazza Ladra, Il Signor Bruschino (Berlin Philharmonic and RIAS Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Berlin. Fricsay). DGM. 19041. These performances will 
hardly replaces one’s own individual favourites by Galliera, Toscanini, 
Beecham, or Rossi. These are not bad performances, but they lack elegance 
and humour, which appear to have been sacrificed for a stream-lined brilli- 
ance. I! Barbiere di Siviglia: Una voce poco fa; and Contro un cor; La 
Cenerentola: Signor, una parola and Nacqui all’ affanno; L’ Italiana in Algeri: 
Ai capricci della sorte; Oh, che muso; Per lui che adoro; Amici in ogni 
evento. (Conchita Supervia, Giovanni Manurita, Vincenzo Bettoni, Carlo 
Scattola, Nino Ederle. Orchestra conducted by A. A. Bergoni). PARLO. PMA 
1025. Following close on the heels of the Supervia Carmen excerpts come 
the transfer of the famous Rossini excerpts made by this great singer, in- 
cluding one not previously available in England, ‘Ai capricci’. Unlike the 
Carmen, the quality of the original recordings is not really first class, and 
one gets the impression that the singer was too near the microphone and that 
the studio acoustics were dead. But nothing really gets in the way of 
Supervia’s marvellous artistry and infectious personality. The gem of the 
collection is perhaps the duet ‘Oh che muso’ with that great buffo Bettoni 
(not Scattola as the old 78s used to inform us). Enough is captured of 
Supervia’s performances to show that excellent though Simionato might be, 
we have not really heard either Cenerentola or Italiana since thoce 1934 and 
1935 Covent Garden performances 
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Belcantodiscs 

I Puritani: A te o cara; La Favorita: Spirto gentil (Alessandro Bonci); Mar- 
cella: O mia Marcella; Manru: Come al sol cocente (Giuseppe Anselmi) 
EB 1; La Favorita: A tanto amor; Il Trovatore: Il balen (Giuseppe de Luca); 
Don Pasquale: Cheti, cheti immantinente (Giuseppe de Luca & Ferruccio 
Corradetti): EB 2; L’Africaine: Air du Sommeil; Le Cid: Pleurez mes yeux 
(Felia Litvinne); Mandolinata & Le Rondel de Adieu (Victor Manuel) EB 3; 
Jérusalem: Je veux encore entendre; Guillaume Tell: Asile hérédetaire; Le 
mage: Ah! parais; La Juive: Dieu m’éclaire (Leon Escalais) EB 4. 

These are the first four releases in the Belcantodisc series sponsored by 
Fonodisc of Manchester, and briefly mentioned last month. The importance of 
this enterprise cannot be over-emphasized, for the economic price of these discs 

-16s 64d for an eight inch 45 (they might cost anything from four pounds to 
sixteen from a dealer!) brings the collecting of recordings of Golden Age 
singers within the reach of everyone. 

B 1 contains four items from the Fonotipia catalogue. The two Bonci 
performances are excellently transferred, but the Anselmi pieces are not 
dubbed at the correct pitch. Bonci’s performances of two famous tenor test 
pieces of the Victorian days may sound strange to those brought up on Di 
Stefano or even Lauri-Volpi, but they display a wonderful control of voice 
and breath. Anselmi is more a verismo singer than Bonci, but he has a highly 
individual style, and a fine lyric-dramatic voice. 

De Luca is, of course, well-known to most none-golden age collectors, 
for he featured strongly in the HMV catalogue in the inter-war years. These 
performances however date from 1906. The two solo arias are an object lesson 
in style and phrasing; while the duet from Pasquale is in a class of its own. 
Without the slightest trace of vulgarity it is so funny that it will reduce the 
listener to laughter. 

I had never heard a record of Litvinne before, but had read much about 
her. I was quite overwhelmed by these performances, in which this Russian- 
born soprano singer of the Paris Opéra (she was the sister-in-law of the de 
Reszkes) displays a voice, technique and magnetic personality that go far to 
explain her great reputation. When one hears Meyerbeer sung like this, one 
hopes that the day may come when we will be able to hear a whole Meyer- 
beer opera again. The Maurel songs were slightly disappointing, and I hope 
that the future issues will all be confined to operatic excerpts. 

As in the case of Litvinne, I only knew Escalais by repute, and this was 
the first time I had heard his voice. He possessed a gleaming and powerful 
voice, he displayed great intelligence and excellent diction, and like Litvinne, 
engenders real excitement in his singing. The arias from Tell and La Juive 
are fine examples of this singer's work. H.D.R. 


Opera’s Christmas Book List 


FAMOUS MOZART OPERAS: by Spike Hughes. (Robert Hale Ltd. 35s). 
_ This is more than just ‘another’ book re-telling the stories of Seraglio, 
Figaro, Don Giovanni, Cosi and the Flute, for Mr Hughes has many new 
and interesting things to say about these familiar works. The book is 
charmingly written, there are many music examples and valuable appendices. 
MOZART’S DON JUAN: by Pierre Jean Jouve (Vincent Stuart. 16s 6d). 
This is a fascinating study and analysis of Don Giovanni by the distin- 

guished French poet Jouve. This certainly throws a new light on Mozart's own 
character and experiences, as seen from this opera. 
THE MAGIC FLUTE: English version of the libretto by W. H. Auden and 
Chesier Kallman (Faber & Faber. 15s). 

Here is the translation that Auden and Kallman prepared for the famous 
NBC Television performance during the Mozart bi-centenary year. It will 
certainly provoke much discussion, and at the same time will give much 
pleasure for its own sake. 
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FIRST AND LAST LOVE: by Vincent Sheean (Gollancz. 21s). 

A charming musical autobiography by one of America’s most famous 
foreign correspondents, whose great love of opera, and indeed of music in all 
its aspects, fills nearly three hundred pages. Covent Garden in the 1920s, 
Salzburg in the 1930s, the Metropolitan, Paris, all are here. And so are the 
many artists whom the writer has met and known, including the incomparable 
Lotte Lehmann, to whom the book is dedicated. 

GEORGE MOORE’S LETTERS TO LADY CUNARD: Edited with an 
introduction and notes by Rupert Hart-Davis (Rupert Hart-Davis. 27s 6d). 

This is not strictly an operatic book at all. But since Lady Cunard’s 
patronage of London's opera before and after the first world war was so 
important, these letters, which cover a period of almost forty years, naturally 
contain many interesting side-lights on music and the rest of the arts. In 
addition they have been superbly edited. 

TALKING OF MUSIC: by Neville Cardus (Collins. 16s). 

This is Cardus’s first book devoted exclusively to music for twelve years. 
It contains much in it that will please the opera-lover, including the writer's 
impressions of Vienna when he returned after many years to that city for the 
re-opening of the State Opera in 1955. There are excellent essays on Richard 
Strauss, and some amusing pen-portraits of Toscanini, Beecham, Furtwangler, 
and Gigli. 

MAN AND HIS MUSIC: THE SONATA PRINCIPLE (from c. 1750) & 
ROMANTICISM AND THE 20th CENTURY (from 1800): by Wilfred 
Mellers (Rockliff. 27s 6d each volume). 

Designed primarily for the student from fifth and sixth form level 
upwards, these volumes are written without any of the pretentiousness and 
flowery language that so often mar our serious musical writing. 

ERICH KLE!BER: A Memoir by John Russell (Andre Deutsch, 21s). 

Readers will have formed their own views on this excellent book from 
the three cxtracts that have appeared in our pages in recent months. 





Christmas Competition 
Part 1: GRACIOUS LIVING 
Compiled by Lionel Dunlop 

A colleague recently suggested that British artists are too refined for 
success in opera. Do operatic characters eschew refinement? Quite the 
contrary: even the lowliest character under the most trying circumstances 
often evinces a lively awareness of the lofty standards of gracious living. 
There are backslidings, of course. Wagner's works are a rich storehouse, 
and Mime the example par excellence of appreciation of domestic nice- 
ties. Indeed, it is difficult to exclude him from this survey. Himself a 
craftsman of the highest order (at his best perhaps under supervision) and 
a tolerable armourer (although he has been subjected to criticism), with 
his keen interest in world affairs, cuisine, the mixing of interesting cock- 
tails (he went too far here, I feel) and child-welfare, he has something 
cogent to say upon practically all aspects of Life. It is true that his 
instruction had little effect on that Iron-age Teddy Boy, Siegfried ; but, 
recalling the lad’s deplorable origins, this is not surprising. He received 
his finest appreciation posthumously from that formidable connoisseur, 
Hagen*. Alive today, what an instructive contributor Mime would have 


* Notes taken from my full-length Monograph, ‘Mime von Nibelheim: an 
Artist in Living’ (unpublished). 








been to ‘Homes and Gardens’! In the course of this enquiry I hope that 
you, too, may agree that refinement is an ever-present preoccupation of 
personages in opera (including operetta and masque). | wish I could tell 
you more about this elevating subject. Is it non-U to mention that prizes 
are to be won by naming correctly opera, composer, and (when 
applicable) character? The same opera sometimes—but rarely—recurs. 


A. 


GRACIOUS LIFEMANSHIP 

(1) Who conversed about the English weather? (2) Who thought muleteers 
lacked conversation? (3) Whose philosophy was a gay life and a long one 
and vice versa? (4) Who sneered in public at a spouse’s origin as a camel 
driver? (5) Who agreed that dancing without an orchestra was dreary? 
(6) Who rointed out that a gentleman should be generous to ladies? (7) 
Who nostalgically remembered musical gatherings? (8) Who contracted a 
nasty sneeze because of excessive dampness when visiting? (9) Who drank 
a loyal toast? (10) Who described a friend as a perfect gentleman for 
refusing to betray a rival? 

LITERATURE 

Consider how frequently literature of the greatest merit is quoted by 
operatic personages: 

(1) Tristan and Isolde is known to a gratifying number: (a) Who did not 
wish to play King Mark? (b) Who is discovered reading the legend of 
Tristan? but (c) Who, of loftier pretensions, displayed a suspicious 
hesitancy in recognizing the allusion? (d) Who claimed not only to know 
this legend but apparently the whole of the Mort d’Arthur too? 

(2) Who quoted Racine’s Bajazet? (3) Who discussed the completion of 
a dramatic work? (4) Who wrote a sonnet? (5) Conversely, literature is 
aware of opera: (a) Who made a disgraceful scene during a performance 
by Pasta in Paris? (b) Who was heard humming an air by Mercadante? 
(c) Who found solace during a performance of Orpheus at Covent Garden? 
(d) Who did not like Grisi’s new hair style at Covent Garden? (e) Whose 
favourite soprano was Giuseppina Finzi-Magrini (1878-1944)? 

MUSIC 

(1) Who successfully answered an ‘operatic quiz’ by naming three operas 
contemporaneous with his composer? (2) Who sang an air by Grétry? 
(3) Who sang a Scottish air with all the niceties of variation? (4) Who was 
bored by madrigals? (5) Who played the piano at a reception? (6) Who 
disturbed the countryside by early morning music-making to the annoy- 
ance of a resident? (7) Which single character wrote an opera? 

HOMES AND GARDENS 

(1) Who was satisfied with the builder's work? (2) Who saluted the 
reticence of domestic architecture? (3) Who pointedly enquired who was 
paying for the décors? (4) Who queried the naming of the new home? (5) 
Which newly-weds in two different operas required all the rooms to be 
aired (same home?)? (6) Who admired details in Nature painting? (7) 
Who liked to water his roses in the evening? 

RELIGION 

(1) Pagan: (a) Which characters in two different operas were punctilious 
in religious observance? (b) Who wished to shirk priestly duties? 
(2) Christian—Church: Who preached (a) a good sermon? and (b) an 
insincere sermon? (c) Who recited the Beatitudes? Chapel: (d) Who had 
religious ‘doubts’ (and so became a Man of Kent?)? (e) Who studied the 
New Testament? 

PETS 

British love of horses and dogs is frequently manifested and other 
creatures appreciated : 

(1) Who objected to a bear in the home? (2) Who approved of canine 
behaviour? (3) Who spoke affectionately of a pet cat? (4) Who enquired 
about a friend’s cat and dog? (5) Who had a pet goat? (6) Who had a 
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pet parrot? (7) Who was told to feed the birds? (8) Who commented upon 
sheep worrying? 

G. EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG 
(1) Who attended (a) a singing class? and (b) a spelling class? (c) Who 
had instruction in gracious living? and (d) in dancing? (e) Who showed 
progress in Latin studies and pianoforte playing? 

H. CUISINE AND BEVERAGES 
(1) Who had a recipe for Tomates farcies? (2) Who offered or drank 
(a) Slivovitz? (b) Milk Punch? (c) Porter? (3) Who reminded whom that 
a drink had been mentioned? 

J. FOREIGN TRAVEL 
Who described or addressed (a mere mention of the place name is not 
allowable): 

(a) London? (b) Lisbon? (c) Palermo? (d) Canada? (e) a vision of Venice? 
(f) Straits of Gibraltar? 

K. CHARADES—A characteristically British trait too often translated to 
the British operatic stage. Under this heading are included not only dis- 
guises in opera but also travesti roles and real life appearances: Who was 
a (1) Female as male (a) Othello? (b) Mercury? (c) violinist? (d) Romeo? 
(e) mountebank? (f) assistant prison officer? and (2) male as female (a) fat 
woman? (b) lady’s maid? (c) simple girl with aristocrat escort? (d) new 
cook? and (e) community of nuns? 

L. To emphasize opera’s relation to real life, identify these dates, which 
refer to events either in opera or to operatic events: One at least refers to 
the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden: (a) 597 B.c.? (b) July 15, 1099? 
(c) Easter Sunday, 1282? (d) Trinity Sunday, 1432? (e) Christmas Day, 
1497? (f) August 23/24, 1582? (g) February 25, 1634? (h) March 6, 1792? 
(j) May 15, 1858? and (k) June 11, 1926? 

(Please keep your answers (if any) until next month, when Part 2 of this 
competition will appear, together with conditions of entry, closing date, 
list of prizes, etc.) 





Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. Die Walkiire (October 19) 


The autumn Wagner season came to an end with the third perform- 
ance of Die Walkiire which introduced Sylvia Fisher’s Briinnhilde and 
Marianne Schech’s Sieglinde to London. Miss Fisher has not the glorious 
easy top notes for the Battle-Cry and the few other moments of the score 
that call out for the voice of a Flagstad or a Nilsson, but she has much 
else to offer. Indeed I have seldom been so moved by the closing scene 
as on this occasion; and in the long scene with Wotan in the second act 
Miss Fisher was truly Wotan’s daughter. The sheer beauty of the voice 
and warmth and emotion that is hers by nature make her a notable 
Briinnhilde. She was helped by Hotter who was in his noblest and finest 
voice. Miss Schech was obviously not at her best, as those of us who 
have heard her in Munich realized; and her Sieglinde was sadly below 
par. Her acting too was, on this occasion, rudimentary. Vinay had not 
recovered sufficiently from his recent indisposition to be a completely 
satisfactory Siegmund; Dalberg and Milinkovic were as before. The 
orchestra played magnificently, and the ensemble of Valkyries was in fine 
fettle. Rudolf Kempe fully deserved the ovation with which he was 
greeted at the end of the evening. H.D.R. 
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Sadier’s Wells. The School for Fathers (October 22) 

After a rather subdued first act, this performance proved again that 
the Wells possesses a fine ensemble of singers who are admirably suited 
to this kind of light opera; it alse proved what a delightful work this 
Wolf-Ferrari piece is, and one regretted the small audience. 

Marion Studholme was in excellent voice and made an adorable 
Lucinda ; Marjorie Shires was the best Mrs Gruff (Maria) to date; and 
Anna Pollak and Marion Lowe repeated their excellent studies of Mrs 
Crusty and Lady Pinchbeck. The ‘Four Boors’ were Howell Glynne, 
unsurpassed as Mr Crusty, Harold Blackburn, a greatly improved singer 
and artist as Mr Hardstone, Stanley Clarkson a wonderfully lugubrious 
Mr Gruff and David Ward a pathetic hen-pecked Sir James. Gwent 
Lewis and John Kentish were the attractive Peter and Riccardo; and 
the cast was completed by the excellent Marmalade Cat. Alexander 
Gibson and the orchestra had a distinguished: evening. H.D.R. 


Sadler’s Wells. Samson and Delilah (October 26) 

A grand opera in a small theatre puts the producer to many 
ingenious shifts. The Wells production is now a great improvement on 
what went before and if not without its comic side, it copes valiantly 
with problems of stage space and the cataclysm in Dagon’s Temple. In so 
much the producer Powell Lloyd deserves congratulations. But the death 
of Abimelech was unseemly droll and for the great love scene of the 
second act, the moves allotted to the singers were surely over-elaborate. 
The Delilah sang ‘Mon coeur’ flat on her back to start with on a spindly 
chaise longue and was then called upon to execute a ‘trunk raising’ keep 
fit exercise as she and the music rose to the refrain of ‘Ah, réponds . . .’, 
followed by other callisthenic gestures. Patricia Johnson, a shade too 
hostess-like in regal gown and sandals, poured out a pleasing, amber 
coloured, warm stream of tone, phrasing really well. But she was happier 
in the aria ‘Amour viens aider’ where at least she was on her own two 
feet and not impeded by the hirsute top of the tenor (Charles Craig, an 
admirably sturdy Samson). Delilah is a big role and must be less easy to 
project in English than in French where the nasal resonances help enor- 
mously in keeping the voice well launched. Miss Johnson did creditably, 
but apart from the seduction music, she was something inexperienced. 
Stronger attack and weightier moulding of phrase were needed in the 
more strenuous passages. However the stately old biblical opera, which 
has some dreadfully stodgy choral writing to offset the well modulated 
music of desire, kept the audience’s attention. Conductor: Marcus Dods. 

P. H.-W. 
Covent Garden. Aida (October 28) 

Anticipations had run high over this new Aida. The old production 
besides being worn was never entirely satisfactory, and the choice of 
Salvatore Fiume to design the sets and Margherita Wallman to produce 
seemed logical ones—and indeed their contributions to the evening were, 


Opposite: above, Amneris presents the standard to Radames in the first 
scene of ‘Aida’ bidding him ‘Return victorious’ ; below, Ramfis about to 
give Radames the dedicated sword in the Temple scene 
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Houston Rogers 
The finale to the second act of ‘Aida’ in the new Covent Garden pro- 
duction. Sets by Salvatore Fiume, producer Margherita Wallmann 


with a few reservations, entirely satisfactory. As I have stated in Com- 
ment, I found both the sets, which for the first time made the people on 
the stage look really small, which surely is right in this grand opera, and 
the Scala-scale production exciting. About the two act drops before which 
Aida had to sing ‘Ritorna vincitor’ and the end of the first scene of Act 2, 
I was far from happy ; and although the idea of the change of venue for 
the Nile duet was worth trying, it failed to come off in actual practice. 
Amy Shuard and Jon Vickers were the obvious choice for our resident 
Aida and Radames. Unfortunately the former was in very poor voice, 
and one would have thought far from being in good health ; quite frankly 
her singing, which still managed to be exciting in the big ensembles, was 
thin and reedy in the lyric portions of the score, and her tone seemed to 
lack any real support. As is known, Mr Vickers became ill during 
rehearsals for the television Salome and had to withdraw from both that 
opera and Aida. It being impossible to procure at such short notice Mario 
del Monaco, Carlo Bergonzi and a number of other Italian tenors who 
were approached by the management, we had Albert da Costa. Despite 
the fact that he has sung Walther von Stolzing a great deal at the Metro- 
politan, to say nothing of Siegmund (see last month’s opERA), Dimitri in 
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Fedora Barbieri as Amneris 


Boris and Canio, he is clearly no 
Radames. Fedora Barbieri as Am- 
neris displayed the grand manner 
of the Italian opera houses, and so 
was in a class of her own. She was 
inclined to sing flat, but even this 
she did with great aplomb and of 
course she has a very large voice. 
So has Jess Walters, but his 
dramatic moments were swamped 
by the outbursts of sound that the 
orchestra under Mr Kubelik were 
encouraged to make. The two 
basses, David Kelly and Joseph 
Rouleau as Ramfis and the King, 
and Dermot Troy and Joan Carlyle 
as the Messenger and the Priestess 
were entirely satisfactory. 

That the orchestra played beautifully I will not deny, but Mr 
Kubelik’s reading of the score was hardly traditional ; and his unorthodox 
tempi clearly foxed some of his singers. He failed to build up a real 
climax in the triumph scene, to set a firm tempo in the Nile scene and to 
create any tension in the judgement scene. The chorus reinforced by many 
extras was loud and lusty, but still does not produce the body of 
sound that this kind of opera calls for. H.D.R. 





Houston Rogers 


Sadler’s Wells. The Telephone, Bluebeard’s Castle and Gianni Schicchi 
(October 29) 

It seems to be difficult to make a multiple bill without calling on 
either the Heavenly twins or the 
Puccinian triplets. In theory Sad- 
ler’s Wells’s new triple bill is an 
effective one: drawing room farce, 
symbolical drama, and bedroom 
comedy. It’s true that The Tele- 
phone is a sort of egghead musical 
—an eminent foreign musician pro- 
tested to me that one doesn’t go 
to the opera to see such a spectacle 
—but as it happened Menotti’s 
piece was delightfully done. There 
was a chic contemporary potted 
plant and wickerwork set by Mal- 
colm Pride, all pink and black; 


Victoria Elliott opens the door of 
Bluebeard’s torture chamber 





De Marney 











The closing moment of ‘The Telephone’ at Sadler's Wells. June Bronhill 
as Lucy, Denis Dowling as Ben 


and a delightfully gay production by Wendy Toye, slightly disappointing 
in the final telephone call from Ben to Lucy. June Bronhill attired in the 
harem line, and Denis Dowling with butter-coloured hair (dyed in the 
service of his art) sang and acted with great verve. 

The Trittico import was not a success: the revival looked and 
sounded half prepared, which can surely be explained but not excused. 
The only single consoling feature was William McAlpine’s singing as 
Rinuccio. 

The meat of this three-course repast is Bartok’s short opera. For the 
benefit of the cautious operagoer I must say at once that Bluebeard’s 
Castle dates from 1911, and sounds not at all like the ISCM Bartok of 
the twenties and early thirties. This Bartok is the student of Debussy 
and Strauss; at one point, the opening of the fifth door on Bluebeard’s 
kingdom, the music forcibly recalls Vaughan Williams's representation of 
God in His Heaven in Job (in the piano score it looks like Debussy’s 
Cathédrale Engloutie). The vocal parts are not very interesting, and one 
can only admire the resource brought by Bartok to the setting of a verse 
drama in Hiawatha metre. The orchestral music is a different matter: as 
sound and colour it shouts mastery from every doorway, and could 
probably stand close examination without reference to drama or voice. 
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But dramatically too the strange piece, in which nothing momentous 
happens, makes a tremendous effect and cannot help luring the listener 
into self-identification with his or her sexual counterpart on the stage. 


The peopling of a stage with seven doors and a staircase is obviously 
a headache for the stage designer. Malcolm Pride had to abandon the 
iron door at the top of the staircase—or rather he left it to the imagina- 
tion—and he did not mind cramping the stage with his seven doors, which 
looked like miniature railway tunnels. But the scene was effective to the 
eye and conveyed the spirit of the work. Wendy Toye’s production was 
sensible and imaginative ; she did what the score said, and did not allow 
her solutions to obtrude. The only miscalculation for me was the high 
level of volume on the loud speaker through which Keith Michell spoke 
the Prologue; would it in any case be sacrilege to omit this odd and 
rather ineffective introduction? The performance was extremely credit- 
able. Gerald Gover had taken on conductorship at short notice, and 
elicited a striking orchestral performance. He had also, I was told, taught 
David Ward and Victoria Elliott their parts, and these two singers 
brought a good deal of spirit to their roles. Ward in particular seemed 
to have developed vocally, and was finding that black Slavonic resonance 
which suits this music as it does Russian opera. He could be an interest- 
ing Boris one day. W.S.M. 


Covent Garden. The Tales of Hoffmann (October 30) 


Our Wakhevitch/Rennert Hoffmann started very unpromisingly in 
1954, but during subsequent seasons it acquired polish. I have seen it so 
often now that I find it hard to judge. Offenbach’s music is far from 
inexhaustible: one night it will ‘catch’, another not. At this performance 
there was at any rate a large audience which seemed to be enjoying 
itself ; but I thought it had lost a little spirit again. The students in the 
tavern scene, even with the three small solos cast at strength, missed their 
usual brio. It is surely high time one of the house producers was invited 
to re-do Act 1, which makes no dramatic sense in Rennert’s staging. The 
singers now sing and speak with such admirable clarity that no one can 
be unaware that the action tells quite a different ‘tale’ from the words 
and music. And what about providing Councillor Crespel’s house with 
some walls? The point of this particular tale is the irruption of sinister 
magic into a bourgeois setting; but it takes no supernatural ability to 
pass through a wall when the wall is not there. James Johnston (Hoff- 
mann), Otakar Kraus (Lindorf, etc.) and Joan Sutherland (Antonia) were 
familiar. Marion Studholme, borrowed from Sadler’s Wells, sang the first 
verse of Olympia’s song quite prettily, and the second with considerable 
charm and accomplishment. Josephine Veasey was a neat, unobtrusive 
Nicklaus. June Grant, a new Canadian soprano, was no more successful 
than any of her predecessors at making anything of Giulietta. She has 
a certain weight and power in the voice, but, it would seem, little 
experience of the stage, and her frank Canadian, answered in Johnston’s 
soft brogue, took us far from the world of opéra comique. The greatest 
pleasure of the evening was David Tree’s account of Frantz’s song, a 
perfectly turned little performance. Edward Downes conducted ably. A.P. 
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Covent Garden. Carmen (October 31) 

The chief interest in the revival was the Carmen herself, Regina 
Resnik. Advance photographs of her leering dangerously over a non- 
chalant cigarette promised at least a personable Carmen, and for once 
the camera did not lie. Here we found the most complete performance 
of the role that Covent Garden has had since the war. Miss Resnik’s 
batteries remained charged throughout the evening: her passion and 
violence seemed real, not pettish or as flatly unconvincing as the average 
male dancer slipping on his Spanish style, and her defiance of José in 
Act 4 when Carmen knows very well what is in store for her had a 
magnificent Don Giovanni-like refusal to back away from the event 
towards which her whole life has been moving. Both Giovanni and Carmen, 
in their own ways, imply their fates in their personalities ; and for Carmen 
to apologise and trot off obediently with José would be as impossible as 
the later accretion to the Don Juan legend whereby the hero is made to 
repent and enter a monastery. Miss Resnik made us feel that her refusal 
to accept José is now not loyalty to Escamillo, not even merely boredom 
with an extinct old flame, but an embrace of her last new lover—the one 
promised her in the cards. Her voice had the glowing strength of her 
acting. It was warm and vibrant, with plenty of snarl, but always firmly 
disciplined: she never relapsed into rough singing in order to convey 
ungovernable passion, the resource of the weak Carmen. Her turns in the 
Habafiera, for instance, were (as a colleague put it) firmly laced up and 
not hanging about untidily. 

Jon Vickers was not new to José here, but he took an unexpectedly 
long time to warm up. Bare patches showed in his normally full, strong 
tenor during the first two acts (his Flower Song was admirably done, 
though), and it was not really until the final scene that we could recognize 
him at his best. Here he was powerful enough even in defeat to suggest 
that there had once been good reason for Carmen to choose him above 
all the others clamouring for her love ; this is far from being always the 
case. William Dickie was obviously unhappy as Escamillo, and he has in 
fact now been replaced. Rafael Kubelik again conducted, and I had the 
impression, perhaps quite false, that he had brought his tempos slightly 
more into line with tradition. J.W. 


Wigmore Hall. Lotte Lehmann’s Master Classes 

The series of Master Classes conducted by Mme Lehmann proved 
absorbingly interesting, both because of her own contributions and 
because of the talent shown by some of her pupils. Her sense of the stage 
was constantly in evidence, not only in her advice and demonstration, but 
in her whole manner of presenting to the public an unusual and rather 
tricky kind of spectacle. On such occasions everything depends on the 
mood generated between audience, pupils and instructor; Mme 
Lehmann’s warm personality and artistic insight, her sense of humour and 
remarkable gift for a vivid phrase, kept the atmosphere just right: like the 
Marschallin, she was light-hearted on the surface, completely serious 
beneath. 

Apart from a somewhat less rewarding Lieder evening, I was able to 
attend only two of the classes ; but since both September 23 and October 
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18 were devoted to Der Rosenkavalier, my choice was fortunate. Several 
young singers were taken through the main female-voice scenes (there 
was no Baron Ochs) in each of the three acts; Mme Lehmann would 
tactfully watch and guide each interpretation, often intervening with some 
suggestion of stagecraft or of vocal intonation; both she frequently 
illustrated, the latter with an eloquently gruff kind of Sprechgesang an 
octave below the true note. Once, on the second occasion, she forgot her 
supposed voicelessness and suddenly launched into a full-throated ‘Heut’ 
oder morgen oder den tibernachsten Tag’ at the correct pitch ; it sounded 
quite firm and clear, and aroused a little storm of applause among a hall 
filled with her old admirers and many younger enthusiasts who know 
only her gramophone records. Though evidently pleased with the little 
incident, at the next intervention she was careful to resume her expressive 
subterranean croak. It was remarkable what atmosphere and emotion she 
could generate by a beautiful enunciation of words, by stage movements 
and changing facial expression. It was a rare, if nostalgic, pleasure to 
hear her utter once more the almost toneless words that precede the 
Trio, ‘Ich weiss auch nix . . . gar nix’, or to watch her play restlessly 
with her fan during Sophie’s chatter and become suddenly motionless at 
the moment when Octavian begins to speak—a fine and characteristic 
detail which I had forgotten. 

If there was a disappointment in these two programmes, it was the 
almost exclusive concentration on acting, and the relative neglect of 
singing. It is interesting that our own distinguished ex-Marschallin, Joan 
Cross, under the auspices of whose Opera School Mme Lehmann was 
appearing, also concentrates on the histrionic rather than the vocal side ; 
this might not matter so much were it not that operatic vocal studies are 
in general so ill managed in this country. There was plenty of undoubted 
talent among Mme Lehmann’s Rosenkavalier aspirants: notably in the 
Octavians of Jeannette Sinclair and Margaret Lensky, and in the 
Marschallins of Elizabeth Crook and Shirley Sproule (the latter is one of 
Mme Lehmann’s American pupils, and a relatively experienced singer). 
One would like to think that some of these may pass through the stage 
of youthful promise to become the mature, self-confident and thoroughly 
sound artists of whom we are always so desperately short. D.S.-T. 


Amateur and School Performances 


Midland Music Makers. Rienzi (October 22) 

It is almost 40 years since Rienzi was last produced in England. It is not 
representative of Wagner's style, though it points to some of his later musical 
inventions in a startling way. Readers of this magazine will have seen reports 
of continental productions, and know of the fine music it contains. It starts 
with the abduction from Rigoletto and quickly proceeds to a Romeo and 
Juliet love affair; Rienzi himself is a mixture of Titus the Clement and 
Gustavus in Ballo in Maschera! There is much choral music in it, and some 
florid, technically difficult solo writing that Arthur Street’s Birmingham com- 
pany habitually brings off with surprising success. So that Rienzi was a clever 
choice for the Midland Music Makers’ 1957 production. 

One had to use aural imagination. The Rienzi was no human trumpet as 
Tichatschek evidently was; nor was the Adriano a Schréder-Devrient. But the 
Irena and Colonna sang with admirable accomplishment, and the choral 
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singing was as effective as ever. Mr Street (the Karajan of Birmingham) 
conducted and produced with great gusto, and provided an enjoyable ears | 


W.S.M. 
Scala Theatre (The Opera School). Albert Herring (November 6) 


In its familiar Piper settings and costumes, in a production which Joan 
Cross -had based on that by Frederick Ashton, Albert Herring returned to 
London as an old friend, welcome again. Crozier’s libretto in the Jarger view 
is well constructed, in detail often tiresome; Britten’s music is filled with 
fascinating invention; and the opera provides a dozen or so ‘tags’ that drop 
out whenever musicians start chattering together, so that on this count alone 
it seems to have become a part of the English repertory. On the strength of 
the first-night cast (there were two casts, and two successive Ladies Billow 
on the second night) it would not seem to be a vintage year for the Opera 
School. Voices were small, words were too often inaudible. But again we had 
proof of the School’s success in its aim of ‘training singers in the art of 
operatic acting’. It all went very enjoyably. The outstanding member of the 
cast was Patricia Clark (Miss Wordsworth) who, without simply copying, 
seemed to have discovered the Margaret Ritchie spirit of the role. Maurice 
Wear, whom some time ago we heard in small parts at Covent Garden, found 
the title role, one suspects, temperamentally a little outside his range. He 
looks gentle and clever and cultivated, and only the first of these epithets could 
apply to Albert. He sang with special charm in all the lyrical music. Susan 
Challis, Nancy, is another singer to watch. But what is to become of all these 
promising singers in a country which cannot boast small opera companies in 
every self-respecting town? Raymond Leppard, a rising young conductor, 
directed the English Opera Group Orchestra with complete skill. One would 
like to hear him do a guest performance or two at Sadler’s Wells. A.P. 


Bristol Opera School. Down in the Valley and The Conspirators 


Kurt Weill’s Down in the Valley and Schubert’s The Conspirators were 
chosen by the Bristol Opera School for its annual production from October 
23-26. They make a good choice for a non-professional company, for although 
very different in style they both have solo roles which do not ask too much 
of the singers, and important chorus parts. Bristol has no music college or 
source of young would-be-professional singers seeking the experience of 
playing the leads; every member of the school is primarily a member of the 
chorus, from which soloists are selected for each performance. Casting by this 
method—and Bristol has for the most part a double cast playing the leads on 
alternate nights—results in an even standard of singing. 

Kurt Weill wrote his thirty-five minute student opera Down in the 
Valley to an American libretto in 1948. It tells the story of the love of a 
young couple in a series of flash-backs as they remember together its episodes, 
and takes place on the eve of the boy’s execution for the killing (in self- 
defence) of an unpleasant rival for the girl’s affection. It is a compelling and 
moving little folk-opera based on American tunes, with the chorus and its 
leader playing a double role—classical chorus commenting on the story, and 
the crowd in the flash-back scenes. One weakness of the work is that, being 
made up of so many short scenes, with changes of interest from solo charac- 
ters to the chorus, and from the chorus to the crowd, it is almost impossible 
to maintain the continuity. By using the minimum of scenery, and concen- 
trating on lighting effects, the Bristol production succeeded fairly well in 
overcoming this difficulty. 

The music is tuneful and effective, with music for the chorus that is 
particularly forceful in the Church scene when the congregation is worked up 
to religious fervour by the Minister, and in the Dance Hall scene; but it is 
unfortunate that the title song which the chorus repeat so often should be one 
of the weakest tunes. re ‘ 

Schubert’s The Conspirators is becoming increasingly popular in this 
country, and there are rumours of several productions of it in the near future. 
The fact that Schubert attempted twenty works for the stage, at least half of 
which he completed, is not generally known. and, in spite of the fact that few 
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of them are suitable for production as they stand, they contain some very fine 
music. We are often here reminded of his genius as a song-writer and of his 
experience in writing music for female voices or for male voices alone: the 
first ensemble, in which the Countess is conspiring with the other Ladies whose 
husbands have gone off to fight the infidels, and the corresponding later 
ensemble of the Count and his Knights, are excellent examples of this. 

This production was colourful and gay, and most of the company 
appeared to enter whole-heartedly into the spirit of the work, particularly the 
comic servants Ben and Bella. Kenneth Mobbs, the musical director, 
obtained very good results from his singers, whom he had obviously trained 
with great care, and from an orchestra consisting of local musicians helped 
by members of the B.B.C. Regional Orchestra in Bristol. Elizabeth Norman 





Wagnerian Intelligence (overheard in Covent Garden at ‘Die Walkiire’, 

October 19): 

Ist Lady: All Wagner’s gods represent Freemasons, you know. 

2nd Lady: Is Wotan really God? 

Ist Lady: Oh no, but in the next opera God sends Wotan on a cloud to 
take the love potion to Siegfried. 


Opera in English (from the RCA-Victor libretto for ‘Rigoletto’): 


Sparafucile: A voi presente un uom di spada sta. 
You see before you a man with a spade. 












a Y, Ubinas Gy 1 to Lhe 
IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 






Patron — HER MOST President — The Rt. Hon. 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY The EARL of HALIFAX, 
THE QUEEN K.G., P.C. 





Dependant upon voluntary gifts, without State aid, the Fund is under the 
direction of the Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England and is governed by representatives of many medical 
and scientific institutions. Money is needed quickly to assist the develop- 
ments now being made in the conquest of cancer. In addition to the con- 
tinuous and systematic research in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill, 
London, the work is being extended in new labora- 
tories at Lincoin’s Inn = ds. Will you please help? 
Gifts should be sent Treasurer, 
A. Dickson Wright, Esq., ‘. R.C.S., at Royal College of 
Surgeons, Lincoin’s inn Fields, London, W.C. 
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pure white plastic fibres, yields 
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How your delight in Opera and good music 
could be deepened by your participation im the 
services of London's Special Gramophone 
Shop . . . whether you live in town or far afield. 
Take The Monthly Letter for cxzampie. Costing 
only 10/- per annum, post free, this publication keeps 

you advised of all the latest record releases, previews those to come, and centains suck 


information as makes it invaluable to the collector of classical records. May we send you sa 
Specimen copy, together with details of our other exclusive services to Opera lovers? 


If it’s ‘on record’ it’s at 


LONDON’S SPECIAL ee 


GRAMOPHONE SHOP Handmade 


. ae ae 
Gramopl nes Lta 


6 Newman S1., London W.1. Phone MUS 9971 





Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 








Readers’ Letters 
A Lost Puccini Aria 


Mr E. J. Gubbay, of New Rochelle, N.Y., U.S.A., has written to me 
pointing out that when Lawrence Tibbett sang Michele in the Metropolitan 
production of // Tabarro on January 5, 1946 he used the original version of 
‘Scorri, fiume eterno’ in preference either to the second shortened version or 
to ‘Nulla! Silenzio!’. It is certainly astonishing that a change made so long 
before should have been ignored. It is, of course, possible that Tibbett pre- 
ferred to sing a more lyrical piece, or even that the opera house was still 
using copies originally used at the first performance. It would be interesting to 
know if Puccini’s other changes between the first and second editions, notably 
the cutting of Giorgetta’s final cry ‘O atroce dolore . . . etc., were observed 
at the 1946 performance. 

Mr Gubbay, who has a private recording of Michele's aria taken at the 
Metropolitan performance, contrasts it with the Gilly record, which, as I 
pointed out, was of the second shortened version. Tibbett’s time-length, Mr 
Gubbay says, is 4 minutes 24 seconds as compared with Gilly’s 2 minutes 264 
seconds. Commenting on performance, Gubbay says, ‘I think Tibbett sings the 
aria better than Gilly, though some parts could have been sung better. It also 
must be remembered that though Tibbett was not so old in 1946, on the 
other hand his Metropolitan career was coming to an end. Tibbett was no 
Battistini or De Luca’. 

Mr Gubbay queries my point about the date, 1921, of Puccini's final 
decision to replace ‘Scorri, fiume eterno’ with ‘Nulla! Silenzio!’, pointing out 
that current scores containing the latter are dated ‘1919 Ripristino 1944’. As 
I said, ‘The copyright dates on the first pages are if anything misleading’. 
There is no reason to doubt the accuracy of the date, November 1, 1921, 
given to the letter I quoted in the Puccini-Adami correspondence in which 
Puccini asked for new words. There is clear evidence from the letter itself and 
those surrounding it that this date is accurate. ; 

I must apologise for two errors. Dinh Gilly was of course the first Covent 
Garden Michele and did not appear in the world premiére in New York. 
Secondly, by an unfortunate slip, the key signature of three flats got left off 
the musical example. It is in fact in the ‘warm E flat major’ I spoke of and 
not the odd C major shown. Edward Greenfield 
Adriana Lecouvreur in France 

The performances of Adriana Lecouvreur given in June at the Enghien 
Casino were not the first in France, as your correspondent Elliott Stein 
believes. In March, 1953, Mme Marisa Morel put on two performances in 
Lyons and two in Marseilles. | know, because I sang the Principessa di 
Bouillon, Leonard Wolowsky was the Principe, Nicolo Filacurdi was Maurizio. 
and Mme Morel herself sang Adriana. The performances were directed by 
Piero Coppola. Grace Hoffman, Staatsoper, Stuttgart 





Obituary 

Cornelis Bronsgeest, the Dutch baritone, died in Berlin on September 22, 
aged 79. He was born in Leiden, and studied with Julius Stockhausen. After 
engagements in Magdeburg and Hamburg he became a member the Berlin 
Hofoper in 1908, remaining there until 1921. Later he organized tours with 
his own company, which included Frida Leider, Emmy Bettendorf, Bjorn 
Talen, Leo Schutzendorf, and Fritzi Jokl. From 1924 until 1934 he was the 
Director of Opera for Radio Berlin. He was credited with the discovery of 
both Miliza Korjus and Josef Schmidt. 

Ernest Marboe, the Head of the Austrian Federal Theatres Administra- 
tion, died in Vienna on September 28. He was 48. 

Gésta Bjérling, tenor, the younger brother of Jussi Bjérling, died in 
Stockholm on October 10. He was 45. 

Giuseppe Cavadore, comprimario tenor of the Chicago and _ other 
American opera companies, died in Venice on August 14. He was 65. 
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MORE ESSAYS FROM THE WORLD OF MUSIC 
ERNEST NEWMAN 


This second selection of Mr. Newman's “Sunday Times” articles contains a large 
section on conductors and more articles on composers and their works and musical 
miscellania. 21s. 


THE LITERARY CLEF 
EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


An annotated selection from the writings of French composers from Berlioz to Satie. 
Illustrated by contemporary artists from Daumier to Picasso. 25s. 


MOZART’S JOURNEY TO PRAGUE 
EDUARD MORIKE 


A new translation of this delightful story based on authentic records of what 
happened to Mozart on his journey to Prague for the first performance of Don 
Giovanni 10s. 6d. 


Don’t forget: 
OPERA ANNUAL 
Edited by HAROLD ROSENTHAL 
and the CONCERT GOER‘’S ANNUAL 
Edited by EVAN SENIOR 


The perfect Christmas gifts for every music lover. 25s. each. 


JOHN CALDER, 17 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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The Critic 
at the Opera 


By DENNIS ARUNDELL 42s. net 


THIS BOOK developed from the author’s researches into con- 
temporary opinions while he was preparing one of his many 
series of operatic record programmes for the B.B.C. Few arts 
engender so partisan an outlook as Opera, and its critics— 
amateur and professional, perspicacious and philistine, bril- 
liant and just plain silly—reflect alike the jealous rivalries of 
singers, composers and producers, and their curiously constant 
inability to recognise contemporary genius. 

By quoting their opinions and documenting the events 
which inspired them, the author has built up what amounts to 
a history of Opera in London from its inception to the end of 
the Edwardian era. 


Ernest Benn Limited 








Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 





Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 


























Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA 
Dec Theatre Royal, Nott’m. 
2 Hoffmann Martha ia 
3 Aida Magic Flute Don Giovanni 
4 Carmen — Benvenuto Cellini 
5 Hoffmann Magic Flute Trovatore 
6 Carmen Barber of Seville 
7 (m) oe — Bohéme 
7 (e) Masked Ball Samson and Delilah Carmen 

(End of tour) 
Dec. 
S Masked Ball Trovatore 4 
10 Carmen — 
1 Hoffmann Trovatore 
12 Figaro Hansel and Gretel 
13 Masked Ball Don Pasquale 
14 Figaro Martha 
Dec. 
16 Otello a 
17 Masked Ball Figaro 
18 Hoffmann Martha 
19 Otello Trovatore 
20 Masked Ball Figaro 
21 Otello Hansel and Gretel 
Lyric, Hammersmith 
= — —- Intimate Opera 
25 — —_—_ The Cooper and Three's 
26 (m) Ballet Harsel and Gretel Company 
26 (e) Ballet Martha 
27 Otello Trovatore Nightly at Eight 
28 (m) Ballet Hansel and Gretel until 
28 (e) Aida Hansel and Gretel January 4 
Dec. 
30 Otello — 
31 Aida Bohéme 
Jan. 
1 Ballet Hansel ard Gretel 
2 Ballet Martha 
3 Tosca Trovatore 
4 (m) Ballet Hansel and Gretel 
4 (e) Aida Figaro 





TOWN HALL, OXFORD. December 4—7 Ernani (Oxford University Opera Club). 
PARK — HOUSE, December 8—12. Le Pauvre Matelot and Dr Miracle (Park Lane Opera 
roup). 


BBC BROADCASTS 


Dec. 5 Le Rossignol (Gramophone Records) 
8 Moise (Rossini) (Gramophone Records) 

» Il Die Gliickliche Hand (Schoenberg) (Austrian Radio Recording) ' 
15 & 16 Ruth (Berkeley). Two studio performances 
» 19 Otello from Covent Garden 
20 Marriage of Figaro (Acts 1 & 2) from Sadler’s Wells (Home Service) 
22 Cosi fan tutte (Aix Festival Recording) 
» 31 Rita (Donizetti) (Gramophone Records). 


NEW OPERA COMPANY. Applications are invited for membership of the 

Company’s fully amateur chorus for the coming season. Applicants should live 

in or near London and be able to attend Tuesday evening rehearsals throughout ( 
the year. This year the programme will include a concert performance of 

Honneger’s “Joan of Arc at the Stake” and a two week season at Sadler’s Wells 

theatre in July. Applications to 89 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 








DER | 
ROSENKAVALIER 


RICHARD STRAUSS 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


A glittering cast gives a shining performance of 


‘DER ROSENKAVYVALIER’ 
by Richard Strauss 


The Marschallin ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 
Baron Ochs.................0TTO EDELMANN 
Octavian. ...........0.--......CHRISTA LUDWIG 

Sophie ...........00seve0e0e0--+--- TERESA STICH RANDALL 


The cast also includes 
LJUBA WELITSCH, EBERHARD WAECHTER, NICOLAI GEDDA and GERHARD UNGER 
The Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus 
conducted by 
Herbert won Karajan 
33CX1492-5 (Libretto now in the course of production) 


COLUMBIA © 33: "p.m. long playing records 





Columbia is the Regd. Trade Mark of Columbia Graphophone Co. Lid. 
E.M.I, RECORDS LIMITED, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1. 
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ENRICO CARUSO 

POL PLANCON 

FERNANDO DE LUCIA 
MATTIA BATTISTINI 
HERMAN JADLOWKER ...--.... 
FRIEDA HEMPEL 

FELIA LITVINNE 


These are but a few of the artists 
excellently recorded on our label. 
* 


See your local Dealer at once for the 
complete Catalogue and Supplies. 








BELCANTODISC 


Pre-eminent Operatic Recordings 


13 Gardner Road, 


PRESTWICH, nr. MANCHESTER 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE 


HAMMERSMITH 

Box Office: RIVERSIDE 4432. 
Lessees: Associated Theatre Seasons Ltd. 

Licensee: J. Baxter Somerville. 
OPENING MONDAY, 23rd DECEMBER. 
Evenings at 8. No performance Xmas le 

By a with Intimate Opera 
Society Limited 


INTIMATE OPERA 


Presented by 


ANN DOWDALL 
STEPHEN MANTON 
ERIC SHILLING 
with 
JOSEPH HOROVITZ and 
ANTONY HOPKINS 
in 
THE COOPER 
By Thomas Arne (1710-1778). 
Edited by Joseph Horovitz 
First London Revival since 1772 and 
THREE’S COMPANY 


by 
Michael Flanders and Antony Hopkins 
For a Limited Season of Two Weeks. 











THE OPERA SCHOOL 


Principals 
JOAN CROSS, C.B.E. 


ANNé WOOD 
STAFF INCLUDES: 


Vilem Tausky, Peter Gellhorn 
Anthony Besch 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING FOR 
THE OPERA STAGE 


Gesture - Mime - Speech 
Music and Acting Ensemble 
Opera Rehearsal 
Study of Roles 
LIMITED NUMBER OF SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND BURSARIES AVAILABLE. 


Full particulars from: 


The Secretary, The Opera School Ltd., 
The de Walden Institute, Charibert Street, 
London, N.W.8. 





The 1/P 
RECORD LIBRARY 


Classical Catalogue and 
Handbook for 1957 
is the only comprehensive SELECTIVE, 


Classical L/P Catalogue published — 
1957 additions to the Library now included. 


@ Lists nearly 4,000 recommended 
L/Ps and includes sections on: 

@ The Care of L/Ps. 

@ The Reproduction of L/Ps. 

@ A Basis for a Record Collection 
(100 Recommended) L/Ps. 

@ Full details of Library member- 
ship (costing approx. 1/- per 
disc per week). 

IT COSTS ONLY 
POST 3 /- FREE 


From: 
THE L/P RECORD LIBRARY, 
SQUIRES GATE STN. APPROACH, 





BLACKPOOL, Lancs. 
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Buildings, Petter Lane, London, E.C4. 
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